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LIBELS ON ENGLISH POLICY. 


Ls SALISBURY, in proposing a toast to the Army 
and Navy at an agricultural dinner, lately remarked 
on the interpretation which some foreign journals 
had ed to a recent speech of the Duke of Campripce. 
There is no doubt that foreigners frequently misunderstand 
English words and English actions ; but in the present case 
pad prog oe A is not founded on mistake, and it is not con- 
fined to foreigners. + It is in one sense not a cause for regret 
that the enemies of England at home and abroad should be 
driven to invent falsehoods as pretexts for pee pears 
Animosity, national and personal, is a clear-sighted passion 
which instinctively discerns the weak point of an adversary 
or a victim. The looks of a beautiful woman, the sol- 
vency of a rich trader, furnish no food to malignity. 
Calumnies which are not even superficially plausible are 
admissions that a character is invulnerable. The un- 
doubted fact that modern England is the most peaceable of 
political communities is not perhaps uniformly regarded 
with patriotic complacency. Russians or Irish Home 
Rulers involuntarily pay an undeserved compliment to the 
object of their detestation. The feelings with which their accu- 
sations are regarded by ordinary Englishmen might be enter- 
tained by a respectable Quaker if he suddenly found himself 
called to account as a bully or a duellist. In his earnest 
advocacy of the duty of providing sufficient pay to attract 
recruits into the service, the Duke of Camsrince said at a 
City dinner that an outbreak of war might happen, not in 
a few years, but in a few weeks. If the Duke had antici- 
pated the construction which would be placed on his words, 
he would probably have explained his meaning more fally. 
From the context of his speech and from the known 
facts of the case, it may be inferred that he spoke, 
not of any approaching crisis, but of the suddenness 
with which war might at any time commence. Bolts 
and locks are provided and fastened, not because the thief 
is expected the same evening, but because he may come 
any night, and probably when he is least expected. Eng- 
lish public speakers, including the plain-spoken CoMMANDER- 
1x-Culer, may be trusted not to indicate mysterious sur- 
prises in their use of simple phrases. It was sometimes 
worth while to count the significant syllables in which the 
late Emperor of the Frencu hinted at political secrets. It 
is an idle waste of time, when the Duke of CamBriDGE 
returns thanks for the army, to read between the lines of 
his speech. 

In the present instance the interpretation was offered 
before the riddle was propounded. The Moscow Gazette 
deduced the warlike intentions of the English Government, 
not from the Duke of Camsrince’s language, but from the 
new scheme for organizing defence against invasion. An 
Italian ultra-Liberal paper had the merit of proving the 
same conclusion from the subsequent speech at Fish- 
mongers’ Hall. No rational politician at home or abroad 
can have seriously the Suez purchase as an in- 
dication of warlike intentions. If there were a prospect 
of having to fight for the transit, it would have been an im- 
provident speculation to put down four millions in ready 
money as a stake in the game. Although the sum is not 
large in comparison with the resources of England, a 
moderately prudent Government would rather hoard its 
money on the eve of war than place it in a novel in- 
vestment. The truth is that no domestic or foreign 
faction suspects the English Government of warlike 


designs, or even of apprehension of war; but the ag- 
gressive party in Russia is careful to provide a justifica- 
tion beforehand for any encroachment which it might in- 
duce its own Government to undertake. Provisions for 
the contingent defence of Dover or of Dorking, or the 
Duke of CampripGe’s recommendation of increased pay to 
the privates of the army, serve as sufficient pretexts for con- 
sciously untrue imputations. It has not even been thought 
necessary to define the seat of the impending war. It is 
not suggested that the Duke of Camprings referred to a 
meditated attack on Montenegro, or to a despatch of re- 
inforcements to the Turksin. Herzegovina. An army landed 
at Port Said would find neitherena@mies.nor allies ; and, if 
it took possession of the Suez Canal, it would annex pro- 
perty of which a large share now belongs to England. If 
foreign States could be induced to believe in the pugna- 
cious policy of the most pacific of nations, the delusion 
might produce some collateral advantages. The force in 
the background which alone renders diplomacy efficacious 
would serve its purpose, even if it were wholly imaginary, 
as long as it was supposed to be real. Unfortunately the 
intriguers who affect apprehension of English violence are 
wholly insincere. The contemptuous surprise of Lord 
Sa.ispury at their misconception of English policy will in 
no degree disconcert them. 

Even Russian journalists must yield to Irish agitators in 
the art of drawing invidious deductions from false and 
arbitrary assumptions. The advocates of Home Rule, in 
their more plausible moments, sometimes affect to prove 
that the adoption of their scheme would be beneficial to 
the whole Empire as well as to Ireland. They protess only 
to desire the exclusive control of their own domestic 
business, and they offer their aid in promotion of tle power 
and prosperity of the federated Monarchy. Language of 
this kind, which is used in Parliament and at English 
meetings, is apparently not acceptable to the more 
sympathetic audiences which applaud Home Rale in 
Ireland. Accordingly, Mr. Sutiivan finds it convenient to 
gratify his followers by threatening England with disastrous 
foreign war, with domestic revolution, and, above all, with 
the systematic hostility of the Irish population of Great 
Britain. Thinking it not even worth while to give 
reasons for the assertion that foreign war is imminent, he 
rejoices in the reflection that there will be great difficulty 
in filling the ranks of the army. The Irish recruiting 
ground has been rendered barren both by the reduction of 
the numbers of the people and by the increased prosperity 
of those who remain. It is unnecessary for an Irish 
demagogue to explain that the famine of thirty years ago 
was due to Enylish misgovernment; and if wages and 
profits have since largely increased, the Imperial Legisla- 
ture of course deserves none of the credit. At this point 
of his argument it perhaps occurred to Mr. Sutuivan that, 
if Irishmen refused to enlist, they would be so far not 
immediately interested in the war which is about 
immediately to commence in some unknown part of the 
world. It was therefore necessary to devise the supple- 
mentary fiction of a conscription, to be enforced either in 
Great Britain or throughout the United Kingdom. The 
Duke of Camsrince had mentioned conscription, and it was 
unnecessary for the Irish orator to explain that he denounced 
the system as both impracticable and essentially undesir- 
able. Lord Satispugy on a later occasion congratulated 
his countrymen on their fortunate exemption from the 
heavy burden which weighs on the whole Continert of 
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Europe. The Duke of Camprince more concisely remarked 
that it was impossible to levy an army by conscription for 
service in India and in the remotest parts of the world. 

For Mr. Suxttvan’s purpose it was enough that the word 
conscription had been uttered, although the plan had only 
been mentioned to be condemned. He therefore informed 
the Home Rule meeting that conscription was to be im- 
mediately adopted ; and he asked whether compulsory ser- 
vice would be enforced on Irish residents in England, or 
whether it would be confined to the indigenous population. 
From the days of O’Coxnett Irish demagogues have 
always described their countrymen who are settled in 
England as alien encmies to the neighbours who have 
the humble and thankless duty of providing them with 
employment and support. It is not explained whether 
Anglo-Irish conscripts would mutiny before or after they 
entered the ranks of the army, but it is assumed that it 
might be thought a safer alternative to confine compulsory 
service to the native English. This contingency also 
suggests to Mr. Suntivan the delightful vision of a social 
revolution to be accomplished by the armed populace against 
a tyrannical oligarchy. It seems that, even if Ireland were 
invested with her rightful independence, Irish patriotism 
would still gloat over civil war or any other misfortune by 
which England might be afflicted. It would be idle 
to inquire into the grievances which are supposed to justify 
the intended mutiny of an English army raised by a 
future conscription. Probably the Irish in England, though 
they might have been exempted from the conscription, 
would kindly lend their aid to the slaughter and plunder of 
the oligarchy. The Suez Canal purchase was finally compelled 
to furnish a favourable augury to the Home Rule agita- 
tion. The undertaking had, according to Mr. Su.tivay, 
been declared to be impossible, and now it was to be 
adopted by the English Government. It followed that 
Home Rule, which al! parties in England now denounce as 
impossible, will in due time be conceded. Russian attacks 
upon England, however objectionable they may be in 
spirit and temper, are only incidental to a national and 
substantive policy. Irish disquisitions on an imaginary 
war and an impossible conscription have no assignable 
motive, except ill-will to England and a desire to flatter 
the prejudices of the most iguorant class of Irishmen. Mr. 
Suiiivan, who is an orator, and might possibly be a 
statesman, addresses his intellectual and social equals in a 
different tone. 


EGYPT AND ABYSSINIA. 


O sooner has the Kurvive been relieved from his 
immediate financial difficulties than he is found to be 
involved in a war which might give him much trouble, and 
must cost him much money. He has sent an expedition 
into Abyssinia, and this expedition has been almost 
destroyed. For the last five years Abyssinia has possessed 
a sovereign in the shape of King Jouy, formerly Prince 
of Tigre, and this monarch has been recognized by England, 
has a Consul here, and zealously professes to be all that 
England could wish—quiet, inoffensive, a hater of the slave 
trade, and only anxious to keep his Christian sheep from 
the Mahomedan wolves who are longing to devour them. 
The burden of his life is that the Kueprve will not let him 
alone. Egypt is always claiming more and more of the 
wild border region which lies between its frontier and that 
of Abyssinia. Asis natural in a district so unsettled and 
so little civilized, no one knows where the frontier lies, and 
the stronger potentate can always say that the frontier lies 
- where it suits him to have it. The Kuepive has seized on 
one spot after another which King Joun believed to belong 
to him, and has taken under his protection tribes whom 
King Joux looked on as his own rebellious subjects. At 
last the sovereign of Abyssinia would no longer yield, and 
having an English officer to command his troops, some 
Snider rifles, and men in numbers practically unlimited, he 
awaited the expedition which, angry at his presuming to 
offer any opposition, the Kueptve sent against him. The 
Egyptian Government had made the mistake of despising 
too much its humble adversary. A force of 2,000 men was 
despatched under the command of a Danish officer who 
had taken service in the Egyptian army. Unsupported, 
and, as it is said, unprovided with any of the supplies 
which an easy victory was thought sure to furnish, this 
tiny force suddenly found itself in the presence of 30,000 
Abyssinians. The Egyptians fought resolutely, but they 


were overpowered by numbers. Their leader was killed, 
and it was with difficulty that a remnant escaped to the 
coast. On receiving news of this reverse the KHeEDIvE 
lost no time in taking sufficient measures to retrieve his 
defeat. Five thousand men were despatched at once, and 
still larger numbers were ordered to follow as soon as 
means of transport could be found. An American General 
was appointed to advise and assist the Egyptian Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and this time the expedition was 
to be amply provided with artillery, in which the 
Abyssinians must be wholly or nearly altogether deficient. 
Everything was arranged to ensure success, and the 
Kuepive announced, with the pride of a strong man, that 
the blood of his soldiers should be avenged. 

Bat the Kuepive reckoned without his host. He did 
not quite understand what he had done when he sold his 
Canal shares. A telegram announces that the English 
Government has interfered, and has invited him not to 
pursue any further his schemes of ambition or revenge. 
England has signified that it does not suit her that Egypt 
should goto war just now, and the Kuepive has, it is said, 
obeyed. He begs to be allowed to make a military de- 
monstration; but this is only to save appearances, and is 
to have no practical consequences. It is, indeed, hard to 
see how a military demonstration can do much to save 
appearances. The more he reveals his power to the 
Abyssinians, the more he shows how great must be the 
controlling influence which has prevented him from using 
his strength. Abyssinians and all Africans concerned 
will know that the Kurpive wished to do some- 
thing to make his enemies tremble, and that he was 
not adowed to do this. A new tribunal of appeal 
has been created to which those who fear the enmity or 
the oppression of the Kuepive can fly. It is not to be 
supposed that Lord Drrsy has used terms of positive dictation 
to the Kuepive and told him that he must not attack 
Abyssinia any more. It was, probably, enough that England 
should merely suggest in a polite way that it would be 
pleased if he abandoned his intended expedition. But 
power used politely is not less power. No other Govern- 
ment would have thought of suggesting to the KuEpive 
that he should not manage his own business in his own way 
and fight out his local quarrels as he pleased. If any other 
Power had made such a suggestion, it is highly improbable 
that the Kuepive would have taken any notice of the 
suggestion. It is a very considerable thing that the 
Kuepive has been asked to do in order to meet our wishes. 
Not to repair a military defeat is the one thing that every 
Government shrinks from as the unmistakable sign of its 
power having departed from it. If any foreign Govern- 
ment had politely invited us not to send any more troops 
to the Malay Peninsula, but to be content with exhibiting a 
regiment on board a steamer coasting along the Malay shores 
just to show what fine soldiers we have, we should have 
been taught by our indignation to understand what we have 
now asked of the Kuepive. 


The step thus taken by the English Government is a 
very strong step, and cannot fail to have very important 
consequences. For why should we interfere to prevent a 
war between Egypt and Abyssinia, under the circumstances 
in which Egypt found itself? Several reasons have been 
given why the English Government should interfere, by 
those who wished it to interfere, but few of them will bear 
criticism. It is said that the Abyssinians are Christians, 
and the Egyptians are Mahomedans ; but it is a most extra- 
ordinary thing to say that no Mahomedan nation is to be 
allowed to attack any Christian nation in any part of the 
world. King Jon, indeed, asserted in a conversation held 
two years ago with M. pe Cosson, that the Kmepive wished 
to get hold of Abyssinia in order to trample out Christianity 
and establish Mahomedanism by force. This is King 
Joun’s way of putting things, but there is nothing 
to show that he is at all right in his opinion. The Kurpive 
seems to have been in the habit of preying upen his weaker 
neighbours with philosophic impartiality, and to have been 
ready to snap up every one of every creed of whom he 
could get hold. We did not trouble ourselves about the 
Christianity of the Abyssinians when we went to war with 
them. They had insulted us, and it was urged that we 
must punish them for the sake of our Indian prestige. 
Our cause of war may have been just, and the Kuepive’s 
may be unjust. No one can possibly tell whether it is just 
or not. King Joun informed M. pe Cosson that all the 
world knew that the Shankalla tribe belonged-to him. Eng- 
lishmen do not form part of this highly informed world. 
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We know nothing about the Abyssinian frontiers, and even 
if the Kueptve has been taking what does not belong to 
him, which is highly probable, yet one of the cardinal 
maximsof policy we have laid down for ourselves is that, when 
a military defeat has been sustained, all inquiries into the 
origin of the war must be postponed until the defeat has 
been wiped out by victory. Then it is said that the 
KaEeEDIvE connives at the slave trade, while King JoHN pro- 
fesses to be very good and to dislike slavery, and to wish to 
put it down in his dominions if he can. It would be highly 
proper for England, whether it had bought the Canal 
shares or not, to invite the Kuepive not to connive at the 
slave trade. But this is a very different thing from 
advising him to put up with a. deieat, and abstain from a 
victory which some people think he might abuse to extend 
slavery. One reason alone remains, and it is a sufficient 
reason, if the policy it involves is to be adopted. What, it 
may be asked, is the good of Mr. Cave going out to re- 
arrange Egyptian finance if the Kaepive is to spoil every- 
thing by going to war? ‘There would be no force in 
this argument if all that Mr. Cave was to do con- 
sisted in ascertaining precisely what the state of 
Egyptian finance is. But if the intention is to 
make and keep the Kuepive solvent under English 
guidance, then undoubtedly it might frustrate this inten- 
tion if the Kuepive went to war. His whole policy must 
be directed by the Power that manages his money. He is 
no longer independent. If his honour suffers, it must 
saffer. If his soldiers are defeated, they must remain un- 
aveuged. We do not see our way to allow him to spend 
the money by which his reputation might be restored. 
From a financial point of view this is sound doctrine, but 
politically it means much and involves much. It comes to 
this, that the Kuepive is to have no policy of his own. 
Our policy is to be his policy, and we are to judge what he 
can afford. The vassalage thus established must every day 
grow more real and become more recognized. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


— Liberal party is beginning to hold up its head. As 
yet it does not hold its head very high, and the 
head that is held up nods and trembles, bat it is something 
that it should be no longer bent towards the ground in 
shame and confusion. However much the party may be 
regaining its spirits and confidence, it cannot, however, 
escape from the essential difficulty which besets it, which 
always has beset it, aml always will beset it. This diffi- 
culty is that of internal differences. Liberals include 
people with very different aims, thoughts, and intentions. 
On Wednesday Lord Hartiyeton spoke at Sheffield, and 
offered his views as the leader of the party ; and at the same 
time a meeting of the National Reform Union was being 
held at Manchester, at which it was denied that Lord Har- 
TINGTON was the leader of the party, aud a general feeling 
was expressed that the gentlemen then present were the 
real leaders of the party, and that Lord Harrineton was 
merely an amiable instrument calculated to be of 
some little nominal service to them. At first sight 
it might seem as if a party the fractions of which 
looked at things in ways so diametrically opposite 
could never be united for the purpose of common action. 
But repeated experience has shown that the Liberal party, 
although the aims of its parts may be divergent, can be got 
to act together. What makes this possible is its being put 
out of power. When it finds it can do nothing, it begins to 
think that to doa little would be a gain. In order to do that 
little it must allow its more moderate members to lead it. 
The Left in the French Assembly vote as one man, although 
their divergences are like the divergences of English 
Liberals multiplied by ten; and they allow M. Gamperra 
to lead them, because without a leader who understood 
Parliamentary tactics, and at least assumed a character for 
moderation, they could do nothing. The gentlemen of the 
National Reform Union may vote that they are all leaders 
of a party, but they are quite aware that they would be as 
powerless without Lord Harrrcton as he would be without 
them. The disposition to yield was quite as observable in 
the utterances of the Union as the disposition to be what 
its members would call firm, and other persons would call 
violent. One reform after another was voted, but 
there was considerable difference of opinion as to what 
reform should come first, and it was explained that the 
proposals adopted might be construed in many different 


senses, and that any one was at full liberty to construe 
them in the sense that happened to suit him. It was even 
pointed ont that, unless great care were taken, the main 
objects on which they were bent might be defeated by 
their having some of their proposals taken up prematurely. 
Cold water, for example, was thrown on the proposal to go 
in at once for an extension:of the county franchise, by the 
very sensible objection that no one would be more able than 
Mr. DisRagtt to manipulate the extension of the county 
franchise in the interests of his party. Many, too, of: the 
proposals were commendably vague. The reform of 
the land laws was thrown into a shape which 
amounted to nothing more than a declaration that 
the form of tenure was best under which the 
greatest amount of produce could be realized, and 
that landowners ought to bear their fair amount of 
taxation. This is certainly a proposition which may be 
taken in very different senses ; for it is open to any one to 
agree to it, and yet to maintain that there is no reason, as 
things now are, why farmers should not get all out of their 
land thatit will yield, or that landowners do pay as much 
as they ought to pay. The only proposal of the Union to 
which outsiders are likely at this moment to attach much 
practical importance was one for the submission of the 
licences of public-houses to the control of elective Boards. 
This isa totally different thing from the Permissive Bill, as 
it would apply the same law to all localities. Much 
inquiry and the examination of many details would be 
necessary before it would be safe to pronounce that the 
effect of substituting Boards would be to diminish drunken- 
ness without interfering wantonly with reasonable liberty. 
But if it could be shown that this would be the probable 
effect, there is nothing to prevent Lord Harrineron or any 
other moderate Liberal from taking up the proposal. 


Lord Hartincton is every day increasing the general 
conviction of his fitness to be the-leader of the Liberal 
party under its present circumstances. He is aware of 
this himself, and is not only able to speak with legitimate 
satisfaction of the hearty support he may now count on 
from such assistants as Mr. Forster and Mr. Fawcerr, but 
can assume to address the whole party, and to point out 
what it should do and what it should not do. He repeated 
at Sheffield what he had said at Bristol, that he must wholly 
dissociate himself from the Home Rulers. Since the Bristol 
speech Mr. Burr has asked whether this meant a declara- 
tion of war against himself and his followers. Lord 
Harriveton took occasion at Sheffield to answer this ques- 
tion, and to explain that he did not mean any declaration 
of war against any Home Rule Liberals so far as they were 
Liberals and not Home Rulers. He saw no reason why, 
on the points on which they agreed, Irish Liberals and 
English Liberals should not work together, and Lord 
HarrincTon was prepared to be as friendly as possible 
with Irish Liberals as long as they pursued common ob- 
jects. But if Home Rulers meant that Home Rule 
was to be understood to be an open question, and that 
a Ministry of which Lord Harrineton was a member 
would be willing to purchase their support by making 
concessions to them, then he thought the sooner they were 
undeceived the better. For his sake, for their sakes, and 
for the sake of Ireland, which has been too long in the 
habit of thinking that anything may be got by squeezing 
Liberal Ministries, he wished it to be clearly understood 
that he would not give way an inch in the direction of 
Home Rule. Honesty in such cases is much the best 
policy; and any vagueness on so important a point, any 
ambiguous expressions to the effect that he did not under- 
stand what Home Rule meant, would have been equally 
imprudent and dishonest. Of course, without the support 
of the Home Rulers, the Liberal party is at present nu- 
merically very weak in the House of Commons. But 
Lord Harrineron is content to take things as they are, 
and to occupy himself for the present with watching 
the Ministry. To do this effectively, to offer a fuir 
opposition, to be cautious and guarded and yet firm 
in criticism, is not a light task. But Lord Har. 
TINGTON possesses many of the qualifications requisite 
for fulfilling it satisfactorily. He could not at this moment 
avoid referring at Sheffield to the purchase of the shares 
of the Suez Canal Company, and he said exactly what a 
leader of the Opposition ought to have said on the subject. 
It was impossible, he urged, to appreciate the conduct of 
the Government in effecting the purchase until it was 
known what were the motives that had prompted the step, 
what was the exact character of the position now assumed 
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by England, and what was the policy towards Egypt 
which the Ministry intend to adopt henceforth, or which 
they would be driven to adopt in consequence of what they 
havedone. Lord Hartincton went on to express his regret 
that the Ministry had not thought fit to call Parliament 
together immediately after the purchase was effected. 
Theoretically he may have been justified in saying that 
this is what the Ministry should have done. But 
practically he must be very well pleased that the Minis- 
try did nothing of the sort. If the sanction of Par- 
liament had been asked while the nation was in the first 
flush of excitement, there would have been no real criticism 
of the step taken by the Government. It would have been 
urged that, until it was ascertained what view of the trans- 
action would be taken by foreign Powers, nothing should 
be said ts» hamper the diplomatic freedom of the Govern- 
ment, that the Government was proceeding to consider the 
difficult minor questions attendant on its position as a 
shareholder in a trading Company, and that it had nothing 
to do with the policy of Egypt. In February it will be a 
great advantage to Lord Hartincton to be able to say that 
the Government may speak out, as foreign Powers have 
left England to take its own course, that there has been 
plenty of time to ascertain the bearing of legal questions, 
and that the Government has already shown the nature of 
its control over Egypt by a very remarkable piece of in- 
terference. 


But Lord Harrincron indicated that he had a wider 
basis of opposition to the Ministry than that of any 
single act. He examined the mode in which the Ministry 
obtained power, and the consequent difficulties by which 
they were even now beset, and which he thought would 
grow upon them more and more the longer they con- 
tinued in office. They rose, he said, into power by appeal- 
ing to the prejudices and interests of classes, and they 
would fall through the disappointment they must inevita- 
bly create when these classes found that their demands 
could not be satisfied. The Ministry is the friend of the 
publicans, but all the publicans have got ont of it is an 
extra half-hour. It is the friend of the clergy, and now it 
seems on the eve of advising the clergy to give way on 
the Burials Bill. It is the friend of the officers who 
resent the abolition of purchase, and all it has done for 
them is to pass the Exchanges Bill, and to impede 
its effect by stringent regulations. Lord Hartixcroy 
thinks that these classes, and others like them, will 
clamour for more, and will either get more, and 
then success will disgust the country, or will not get more, 
and will turn against a Government which they will 
think has betrayed them. Perhaps Lord Hartixcton 
may be too sanguine in his anticipation. Hitherto 
the Ministry has been too strong to find it neces- 
sary to yield to its supporters. It has looked to the nation, 
and, finding it Liberal, has determined to be Liberal too. 
Tt has kept free from the error of legislating for classes. 
Some of its supporters may, and indeed must, have been 
disappointed, but it does not follow that they will with- 
draw their support. It is mach for them to think that 
while the present Ministry is in office they know the 
worst that is likely to befall them. A Conservative Govern- 
ment may not give much, but a Liberal Government 
would give nothing, and would probably take away a 
great deal. Mr. Reap has left the Ministry, but he 
is not at all likely to vote with Lord Harrinaron. The 
clergy may wish that Mr. Disragtt was sounder than 
he is supposed to be on the. Burials Bill, but they 
will not all at once shake hands with the advocates of 
Disestablishment. Brewers and publicans may find some 
limitations placed on the deluge of beer which they could 
wish removed, but they will keep very clear of persons 
who talk of subjecting licences to the control of elective 
Boards. It may be guessed that it is not in this way that 
any strong opposition to the Ministry will be formed. 
They may any day fall through one of those mistakes 
which every Ministry is liable to commit. But this would 
be a mere accident, and the Liberal party would gain 
nothing by being called to power while the feeling of the 
country remained unchanged. Whatis likely to change it 
is the conviction to which some occasion may give rise that 
the interests of the nation must prevail over the interests of 
a class. In this stnse Lord Harrincron is quite right. It is 
trne, speaking broadly, that the Liberals think more of the 
nation than of classes, and that the Conservatives think 
more of classes tan of the nation. No question has 
hitherto arisen since the accession of the present Ministry 


in which the Liberals have had an opportunity of making 
the difference appear very strongly. But it is easy to 
see that such a question might arise, and if the nation 
could be persuaded that the issue was betweert itself 
and a class, the tide of opinion might rapidly turn. But 
it must be added that there seems no immediate pro- 
bability of such a case occurring, for the very sufficient 
reason that the Ministry does not appear inclined 
to commit the sort of mistakes which Lord Hartineron 
thinks, in conformity to its antecedents, it is bound to 
commit. 


THE SUEZ CANAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sige volume of despatches on the Suez Canal which has 
- been published by the French Government throws 
much light on Lord Derpy’s statement to the French Am- 
bassador which is recorded in the last document of the 
series. The English Government, or at least the Foreign 
Secretary, would have preferred that the Kuepive should 
retain his interest in the Canal; but they could not see 
with indifference the transfer of nine-twentieths of the 
capital to the Société Générale of Paris, while French 
shareholders already possessed nearly the whole of the re- 
mainder. Although Governments have in recent times 
more and more generally dissociated themselves from the 
private claims of their subjects or citizens in foreign States, 
any Power may still at its discretion use its influence in aid 
of creditors or of shareholders. The undertaking of the 
Suez Canal, though it was in one sense purely commercial, 
had from the first been the subject of national sentiments 
and political jealousies, and the late controversy on the tariff 
proved that the French Government was the avowed patron 
of the Company. There is no reason to complain of the 
language or spirit of the French correspondence, but three 
successive Foreign Ministers, all of high political position, 
evidently considered it their duty to defend the interests of 
the Canal Company, on the ground that it was almost 
exclusively French. The despatches relate, with few ex- 
ceptions, to the mode in which tonnage was to be measured 
fur the purpose of levying dues. By the original con- 
cession the Company was restricted to a maximum charge 
of ten francs per ton on the cubical contents of the vessel 
(tonnage de capacité). For some time the dues were charged 
on the net tonnage, according to Moorsom’s system, which 
is established in Eugland both by custom and by the 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1854. In 1873 M. pe Lesseps 
demanded ten francs per ton on the gross tonnage, which 
involved an increase of 50 per cent. It was not denied that 
the space occupied by engines, the coal bunkers, and some 
other parts of the vessel were legally exempt, but the Canal 
Company contended that the real net tonnage was equal 
to the gross tonnage as ascertained by the official measure- 
ment. The French Government at once adopted the view 
of M. pr Lessers, and they were confirmed in their opinion 
by a judgment of the Paris Court of Appeal in a suit by 
the Messageries Company against the Suez Canal 
Company. Count Remvsar and his successors, the Duke of 
Brocuiz and the Duke Decazes, acknowledged that the 
judgment of a French Court could not be enforced within 
Turkish or Egyptian jurisdiction, but they naturally 
attributed importance to the decision of a high French 
tribunal. 

As the publication is confined to the correspondence be- 
tween the French Foreign Ministers and their agents, there 
are at present no means of appreciating the force of the 
arguments which were used by various maritime Powers 
against M. pe Lesseps’ interpretation of his rights. It is 
interesting to notice the courteous but unconcealed 
jealousy with which the French Government regarded the 
influence of the English Ambassador at Constantinople. 
The Porte, anxious to satisfy all parties, procured the ap- 
pointment of an International Commission, which ulti- 
mately met at Constantinople. The French Commissioners 
were formally instructed to withdraw if the inquiry should 
extend beyond the scientific determination of the tonnage 
of capacity. The Russian Government throughout the 
transaction, either under the influence of political motives 
or in the exercise of an impartial judgment, strictly adhered 
tothe policy of France; but Germany, Italy, Austro-Hungary, 
Belgiu.a, Helland, and all other members of the Commission, 
concurred in opinion with England. The Government of 
the United States, either because the interests of American 
trade in the Canal were of secondary importance, or perbaps 
in pursuance of their habitual system of abstention from 
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European politics, was not represented in the Commission. 
The Commission by a large majority determined that the tax- 
able tonnage was to be ascertained by Moorsom’s measure- 
ment, with deduction of the spaces occupied by engines, 
coals, and the quarters of the crew. The French Commis- 
sioners at first,in obedience to their instructions, declined to 
take part in the decision; but ultimately they were autho- 
rized to accept a compromise by which the Canal Company 
was to be allowed an extra charge of four francs on the ton, 
to be reduced, and eventually to disappear, when the traffic 
attained a certain amount. On the announcement of the 
decision, which was at once adopted by the Porte, M. 
bE Lesseps not only protested against the competence of 
the Commission, but declared his intention of putting 
out the lights and closing the navigation. "The Perte 
immediately directed the Kuerpive to assume the ad- 
ministration of the Canal, and to send a sufficient 
force to maintain order. M. pe Lessers made a 
speech to his workmen and to the French colony 
which seemed to encourage resistance ; but he was per- 
suaded by the French authorities to abstain from setting 
himself up as an independent Power. His pretensions and 
the language in which they were expressed furnish some- 
thing of an apology for the dislike with which Lord 
PaLMERSTON always regarded the project of the Canal. At 
another time the claim of a French Company to resist the 
territorial authority of Egypt or of Turkey might have 
been supported by an ambitious French ruler, with the 
almost inevitable result of war. The calculated violence 
of M. pe Lesseps was probably assumed for the purpose 
of testing the extent to which he could rely on the aid of 
his own Government. 

If the English Government retains the shares which 
have been purchased from the Knepive, there may pro- 
bably be many disputes as to its share in the, administra- 
tion. The Company had previously questioned the right of 
the Kneprve to vote at its meetings after he had surrendered 
for a long period the dividends on his shares. If the 
right of voting has not been transferred to the purchasers of 
the dividends, it seems difficult to understand how it can 
have been forfeited by the shareholders. A proprietor in 
an English Joint Stock Company would retain his vote 
after a mortgage or sale of his dividends, and it is not 
known that the rule is different in France. The Company 
appears to have provisionally allowed the Kuepive to vote ; 
and he on his part has not made use of the privilege. By 
the statutes of the Company all internal questions arising 
among shareholders are to be determined by French 
tribunals ; but it is possible that the shares held by the 
Egyptian Government may have been excepted from the 
provision. One advantage of the purcliase will con- 
sist in the right which the English Government has 
acquired to represent in diplomatic communications, 
if not at shareholders’ mectings, a large part of 
the property of the Company. In the published 
despatches the French Government openly professes _it- 
self the protector of the Company against the adverse 
claims of shipowners and freighters. The interest of 
French shareholders is, according to the repeated state- 
ments of two or three Foreign Ministers, as well worthy of 
consideration as the claims of English shipowners. The 
holder of nearly one-half of the shares will be entitled to 
judge of the rights of the Company. The various con- 
sequences which may follow from the purchase have 
perhaps been exaggerated or misunderstood by popular 
opinion, and it is doubtful whether the Government clearly 
understands all the possible results of the purchase ; but 
down to the present time there has been no reason to doubt 
the prudence of the arrangement. 

Hostile critics in their search for arguments against the 
transaction may perhaps rely on the change which it is 
said to have prodaced in the policy of Russia; but the 
purchase of shares in the Suez Canal can assuredly not have 
affected the question of intervention in European Turkey, 
though it may perhaps be used as a pretext. Contingencies 
may be imagined in which the burdensome task of defend- 
ing the transit to the East might be imposed on England. 
The existence of the Canal furnishes an additional argument 
against the establishment of Russian dominion in Constan- 
tinople; but it must have been maintained at all hazards, 
even if the Kuepive had never dreamed of parting with his 
shares. The hearty recognition by Lord Dersy of M. pE 
LesseEps’s services is becoming, and perhaps not excessive ; 
yet it must be remembered that the Canal Company has 
only contributed a portion of the cost of the Canal, and that 


the Egyptian Government has been induced, and almost 
forced, to provide the remainder. Lord PaLmerston’s 
repeated prophecy that the Canal could never be commer- 
cially successful has thus far not been disproved. The 
present trattic will yield about 5 per cent. to the Company, 
leaving nothing to the Kuepive. Nevertheless, in any 
future proposal for the transfer of the property, and in 
possible adjustments of the tariff, it will be neither just 
nor expedient to drive a hard bargain with the Company. 
The benefits of the enterprise to trade have exceeded 
expectation. If, as M. pe LeEsseps represents, a large 
further outlay of capital is necessary, some inducement 
must be offered to the proprietors to undertake the outlay. 
Lord Dersy’s suggested scheme of an International Com- 
mission which might acquire the Canal by purchase is 
not unattended with difficulties. The representatives of 
the freighters and shipowners might advantageously be- 
come proprietors of the undertaking ; but if the owners of 
seventy per cent. of the shipping had only ten or fifteen 
per cent. of the voting power, embarrassments might 
ensue. 


FRENCH FACTIONS. 


fap explanation originally suggested of the failure of 
the Right to elect any of their candidates to the Senate 
on the first day was quickly upset. It was true that the 
fourfold alliance between the Right Centre, the Moderate 
Right, the Extreme Right, and the Bonapartists had been 
broken, but the authors of confusion had been the Extrem: 
Right, not the Right Centre. The Orleanists in the 
Assembly were prepared to stand by their bargain, but 
some of the Extreme Legitimists found association wiil: 
the founders of the Republic a reproach greater than 
they could bear. The feeling itself is natural enoug!, 
whatever may be thought of the mode in which it wes 
displayed. ‘the only real agreement that ever sub- 
sisted between the Legitimists and the Right Centre 
was that proclaimed on the 24th of May, 1873, and 
supposed to be ratified by the visit of the Count of 
Paris to Frohsdorf in the following August. The refusal 
of the Orleanists to accept the White Flag greatly 
weakened this union, but it subsisted in a maimed and 
imperfect shape down to the time at which even the Duke 
of BruGLiE no longer thought it wise to resist the estab- 
lishment of the Republic. From that time, as is now 
evident, the Extreme Legitimists have been watching for 
an occasion of revenge. With parties in the Assembly 
constituted as they were, this was not an easy thing to 
find. The constitutional majority of the 25th of 
February was never homogeneous, bat it kept clear of 
open quarrels. Occasionally, as in the vote on the seruti.. 
de liste, the Left and the Left Centre were found arrayeil 
on opposite sides ; but then the questions at issue were poli- 
tical as well as personal, and the Legitimists were com- 
pelled to vote with men they hated against measures they 
abhorred. When the election of Life Senators came on, tlie 
question was for the first time purely personal. The Ex- 
treme Legitimists probably think that, so long as it docs 
not restore the King, it matters little what the new 
Second Chamber does, and they may even cherish a doubt 
whether, when the experiment comes to be tried, it wil! 
even do anything at ali, A sentiment of profound indiffer- 
ence to the composition of the Senate was not likely to 
hold out against the temptation to make the Orleanists 
pay the penalty of their lapse into Republicanism. : 
Still the passions of the Extreme Right would have 
raged to no purpose if the Right Centre had not played 
into their hands by their complete abandonment of the 
party in concert with which they had set up the Republic. 
The true policy of the Right Centre in the election of Life 
Senators was sufficiently unmistakable. They looked to 
the Senate as the conservative element of the new Consti- 
tution and to the life members as the conservative element 
in the Senate. Their object should therefore have been to 
get the parties which honestly adhered to the Republic as 
established by the Constitutional Laws represented by their 
most moderate members. The exclusion of irreconcil- 
ables like M. Naguer or M. Louis Bianc would have been 
reasonable, and if the sentence of exclusion had extended 
to the whole of the Extreme Left, it would still have been 
intelligible. But if exclusions were to be made on one side, 
they ought certainly to have been balanced by exclusions 


on the other. If M. Gamuerta’s Republic is not identical 
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with the Republic as it now exists in France, still less is 
the Monarchy of M. pe ta Rocuerre or the Imperialism of 
M. Rovwer identical with it. But the Right Centre did 
more than exclude one extreme and not the other. They 
admitted all extremes on the Conservative side, and re- 


jected even the moderate parties on the Republican side. 
he whole Left was kept out of their list of candidates, | 


with the exception of thirteen members of the Left Centre 
—an exception which was much more like an insult than 
a recognition of a claim. The men who had to the 
last voted against the Republic and had proclaimed their 
detestation of the Constitutional Laws at the very time 
when the Right Centre was engaged in passing them 
through the Assembly, were allowed to have a hand 
in the working of a machine which, if they were con- 
sistent, they would do their best to upset. The men who 
had laid aside all considerations founded on personal senti- 
ment or private ambition, and had co-operated in establish- 
ing a Constitution which they only half liked, rather than 
expose France to the risk of anarchy or misgovernment, 
were contemptuously told that they were not worthy to 
teuch the ark which had been carried to its resting-place 
by their hands. Whether they thought the future Senate 
a farce or a reality could make but little difference in 
their resentment at being thus treated. If they thought 
it a farce, they could not fail to understand the 
warning which the action of the Right unintentionally 
conveyed. The precise composition of the Second Chamber 
might be a matter of little moment, but the evidence 
wiuch it afforded of the spirit in which the government 
would be carried on by those who claimed to preside over 
its composition could not be disregarded. If, on the other 
hand, the future Senate was to be a reality, it was not an 
unimportant consideration whether the life element in it 


was wholly made up of men who had proved that the only | 


Republic they could tolerate was a Republic without Re- 
publicans. 


For the first time, therefore, since the 25th of February 
there was a breach between the Right Centre and the Lett, 


which the Extreme Right could turn to their own pur- | 
poses. The question involved was wholly one of men. | 


Measures only entered into it in conuexion with a future so 
distant and uncertain that it had no influence on 
Legitimist imaginations. What did it matter what a Senate 
not yet constructed might do in years tocome? If the 
King was to be restored, he would be restored whether the 
Senate wished it or not. If the King was to remain an 
exile, the sorrows of his faithful subjects would be neither 
increased nor diminished by the predominance of this or 
that type of Republicanism in the least intiucntial branch 
of the Legislature. Overtures were made to the Lett almost 
as soon as the list of the Right had been composed, and the 
ubstentionists of the first duy became active and successful 
voters on the second. It was to be expected that the alli- 
ance thus suddenly struck up would be bitterly criticized 
by the Right Centre. Coalitions are always open to sus- 
picion, and the spectacle of the whole Lett combining 


with the most extreme section of the Rgit to | 


carry @ joint list of candidates was certainly startling. 
The defence set up by tie Left is twofold ; tirst, that they 
had no choice in the matter, and secondly, that, as the 
profits of the alnance were to be reaped by themselves, 
they were only using the Legitimists fur the better further- 
ance of Republican principles. They have lung suspected, 
they say, the intention ot the Right Centre to shut them 
out from all share in the working of the Government, and 
the cxistenee of such an intention was proved beyond the 
possibility of doubt by the composition of the list of can- 
didates. Under these circumstances the first thing to be 
done was to get a footing in the Senate. This would at 
least save them from appearing before the electors with the 
discredit of defeat already clinging to them. The Extreme 
Right only asked fur 17 out of tie 75 seuts, so that their 
voting power in the Senate would be iufiuitesimal. ‘he re- 


muining 58 seats would be tilled by Republicans of all shades. | 


This is not, the Leit argue, a coalition, for a coalition 
implies the surrender of certain principles in order to 
obtain additional support in establishing certain other 
principles. True, no principles were sacrilived on the side 
of the Left. They simply accepted the treely otiered aid 


of the Legitimists in order to place themselves in a. 


position in which they would be better able than before 
to give full effect to their convictions. The particular 
charge of having Nilied themselves with the Bouapartists 
which has been made much of by the Right Centre organs 


| comes strangely from men who included Bonapartists in 
‘their list of candidates, whereas the utmost that the Left 
have done is not to reject Bonapartist aid in returning 
| Republican and Legitimist candidates, Whether this new 
arrangement of parties has not a discouraging aspect as 
regards the future course of French affairs is another 
question. But this discouragement comes rather from the 
action of the Right Centre than from that of the Left, 
and it is on the Right Centre that the responsibility of 
creating it must justly fall. 


LORD CARNARVON AND THE CAPE COLONY. 


+ he impediments which have prevented the adoption 
of Lord Carnarvon’s South African proposals are so 
complicated as to have raised a doubt whether it is expe- 
dient to proceed with the scheme at present, and it now 
appears that the Colonial Oflice has withdrawn the scheme 
of a Conference. The Cape Parliament had been summoned 
to reconsider the plan of a Conference, and it seemed pro- 
bable that the Ministry would again obtain a majority in the 
Assembly. Before a division was taken the withdrawal of 
Lord Carxarvon’s project rendered a trial of strength un- 
necessary. The Legislative Council had passed a resolution 
in favour of Lord Carnarvon’s policy ; and the Governor 
would have had constitutional power to dismiss his Ministers, 
and to allow their successors to try the fortune of a general 
election. If Sir Henry Barxty had strong reason for 
believing that the public opinion of the colony is opposed 
‘to the decision of the Ministry, he might perhaps have 
been justified in taking the opinion of the constituency ; 
bat in any event it would have been unfortunate that the 
_Imperial Government should persist in making itself 
a party to a colonial dispute. The scanty courtesy which 
was accorded by Mr. Motreno and his colleagues to 
Lord Carnarvon was highly characteristic of colonial 
politics. The Home Government is accustomed to 
‘similar rebuffs from Canada and Australia, and it is 
well aware that, of all political communities, colonies 
enjoying representative government are the most sensi- 
tive and the least considerate of the sensitiveness of 
others. On the eve of the American Rebellion, the 
subsequent founders of the Union habitually, and perhaps 
sincerely, professed devoted loyalty to the Crown. Modern 
colonists, who have no present intention of renouncing 
their allegiance, almost always address the Imperial 
Government in atone of suspicion and defiance. If the 
question of politeness is set aside, it is impossible to dispute 
the mght of the Cape Government to accept or reject Lord 
CakNakvON’s suggestion, nor is it either possible or desir- 
able to raise an issue on the spirit or language of com- 
munications which were in themselves unobjectiouable. 
The colony was invited to attend a Conference for tlie regu- 
lation of interests which were »stensibly common to itself 
with the neigitbouring communities. It was left to the 
discretion of the delegates, or of the several Colonial 
Governments, to enter on the question of federation, if 
/such @ measure seemed to be expedient and season- 
}able. The Ministry and Assembly of the Cape thought 
| that it would be inexpedient to enter for any 
| purpose into a partnership with colonies less favour- 
| ably situated; aud they professed to hold that even 
la common system of deaiing with the natives was 
| impracticable. Their own border policy is in their judg- 
/ ment both humane and successtul, and they are con- 
| vinced that the Datch Kepublics will not abandon their 
| 


less scrupulous methods of guarding against Kattlir 
hostility. A stronger objection to acommon understanding 
is raised by tue comparative weakness of their colonial 
neighbours. If a native rising should take place in Natal, 
the people of the Cape would prefer that it should be 
suppressed by Imperial a: ms, and not at their own expense. 

it was not ditticult for the Cape Ministers to raise ob- 
Jectious of detail to Lord Caknarvon’s first despatch. He 
| proposed a Conference of Delegates representing the 
colony of Natal, the province of Griqualand West, the 
Orange Free State, the South African Republic, and the 
Eastern and Western provinces of the Cape; and he 
proceeded to recommend certain persons, of whom Mr. 
Moreno was one, to fill the office of delegate. 
The Cape Colony is a single political body, with a 
| Parliament and Ministry of its own; yet Lord Car- 
| NARVON proposed that the Eastern and Western pro- 
'vinces should be separately represented. Mr. Mo.tsyo, 
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as chief Minister of the entire colony, could scarecly have | presentatives, The qualified independence of large colonies 


accepted a delegation from one of its provinces ; nor was 
his disposition to accede to the proposal probably stimn- 
lated by the nomination for the Western province of Mr. 
Patersoy, who is leader of the Opposition. In a second 
despatch Lord Carnarvon defended himself on the ground 
that there had lately been an agitation for the separation 
of the provinces, in which Mr. Motreno had taken an active 
part. He also disclaimed any desire for a separate repre- 
sentation of the provinces, if the general feeling of the 
colony was adverse to it. The Cape Ministry might have 
replied that the alleged personal inconsistency of Mr. Mot- 
TENO ought not to have been noticed by the Imperial 
Government, and that the unity of the colony depended on 
its legal constitution, and not on the general feeling of the 
inhabitants. The Colonial Ministers had on their part pre- 
ferred an entirely inadmissible claim to determine the 
number of delegates by whom they should, if at all, be 
represented at the Conference. As the pretension was 
entirely hypothetical, it was only important as far as it 
indicated the tone and manner of their communication. 
One serious difficulty consisted in the unfriendly relations 
of the Orange Free State to the Cape, or to the Imperial 
Government, or to both. The Republic claims a part of 
the territory of West Griqualand, and an arbitration is 
pending on the matter. Until the question is settled the 
Republic will probably not take part im any Conference 
with the colonies; and still less will it recognize West 
Griqualand as a separate and independent political com- 
munity. In addition to other reasons, the Cape Govern- 
ment was perhaps influenced by a sense of its own rank as 
a self-governing dependency in comparison with the posi- 
tion of the adjacent Crown colonies. 


If the present Assembly, or the majority returned at a 
new election, had reversed the policy of Mr. Motrreno’s 
Ministry, it would still have been doubtful whether it 
was desirable to prosecute Lord Carnarvon’s scheme. 
A future Ministry might, if it thought fit, revive the 
project of a Conference on its own account, with 
the advantage of escaping the jealousy which attends 
Imperial intervention, It may be assumed that the actual 
Ministers represent either a majority or an important party 
in the colony; and that, if they had been driven from office 
in consequence of their rejection of Lord Carnarvon’s propo- 


sals, they might hereafter return to power. Itis also probable | 


that in a large and thinly settled territory political leanings 
are in some degree coincident with local interests. If the 
Eastern and Western Provinces adopted opposite opinions 
on the Conference or on federation, Lord Carnarvon would 
once more be accused of designs against colonial unity. 
If any enthusiasm has been roused on the side of federation, 
Mr. Frovupe’s eloquence and ability may deserve the credit 
of the result; and yet it is doubtful whether he has not 
compromised his principal. Lord Carnarvon announced 
in his first despatch that, if the Conference was held, Mr. 
Froupe would represent the Imperial Government; and 
he has consequently been supposed to enjoy the confi- 
dence of the Minister. At the first of a series of public 
dinners and meetings which he has since attended 
Mr. Froupe drew an ingenious distinction between his 
public and private character. As the Cape Government had 
refused to join the Conference, he considered that within 
the colony he held no official position, although he might 
still be called upon to discharge the functions of a delegate 
in Natal or West Griqualand. He was mistaken in sup» 
posing that he could at a moment’s notice resume the posi- 
tion which he asserted for himself of an independent 
British subject. A provisionally nominated delegate of the 
Colonial Office, defending the policy of his chief, is natu- 
rally supposed to express the opinions of the Imperial 
Government. At one time Mr. Froupe professed to appeal 
only to the sounder jadgment of the Ministry, and not to 
apply to them the pressure of external opinion ; but he has 
since given way on many occasions to a rhetorical or con- 
troversial impulse which has sometimes assumed the form 
of invective. As Mr. Froupe happens to have no special 
connexion with the Cape, it is difficult to believe that he 
would on his own account. voluntarily take an active. 
part in a purely colonial controversy. The Cape Minis- 
ters and their supporters were not without excuse in hold- 
ing Lord Carnarvon responsible for the proceedings of his 
confidential agent. They contended that any official commu- 
nication with the colony ought to pass through the respon- 
sible Ministry, and they complained that Mr. Frovpr has 
appealed directly to the people against their accredited re- 


is so novel an institution that there has scarcely been time 
to determine all questions of constitutional etiquette; but, 
if the analogy of intercourse with independent States is 
adopted, the claim of Mr. Moreno and his colleagues is 
well founded. Foreign Ministers have sometimes caused 
offence by intrigues with political parties adverse to the 
Government to which they are accredited, but the practice 
has never been openly avowed or defended. There would 
have been no use in a separate Conference of Delegates 
from Natal and West Griqualand. Lord Carnarvon’s 
deference to the objections of the Cape Ministry is credit- 
able to his good sense. The abandonment of a bold and 
comprehensive measure because circumstances render it 
temporarily inexpedient is as much a proof of statesmanlike 
capacity as the original conception. At some future time 
the policy of a South African Confederation will probably 
be accepted by the colonies. 


MR. FORSTER AND THE LONDON TRADES 
COUNCIL. 


C is announced that on Monday last “ a deputation from 
London Trades Council, consisting of Mr. 
Mr. G. Opcer, &c. waited on Mr. W. E. MLP., at 
“his private residence, to elicit his views on the present 
“high price of meat, and the causes which have pro- 
“ duced it.” Deputations to a Minister on all sorts of sub- 
jects are of course common enough, although they usually 
involve asad waste of valuable time, and answer no purpose 
whatever beyond affording an opportunity for a few obscure 
persons to enjoy the distinction of a personal interview with 
a member of the Government, and the pleasure of hearing 
themselves talk, Buta deputation to a politician out of 
office is, we fancy, rather a novelty. ‘“ Our opponents 
“are in oflice, but we are in power,” was once in other 
days a boast ofthe Liberal party, and possibly Mr. Forster 
may think that it also describes his present position, and 
that it is as well to placard his presumed authority. We 
have not, indeed, heard of Lord Haxrineron receiving any 
deputations, although he is the acknowledged leader 
of the party in the House of Commons; but it may 
perhaps be conjectured that Mr. Opcer and his friends 
feel more at home with Mr. Foxsrer than with the 
Marquess, whose outspoken candour is not always ap- 
preciated by people of their class. It is true that 
Mr. Forster was in office when restrictions were im- 
posed on the importation of foreign cattle, and he may 
be supposed to know something of the matter. But Mr. 
Forsrer is just now only a private person with views of 
his own, and the responsibility for whatever arrangements 
may be made rests not with him, but with others. A great 
deal of useful information is, we believe, disseminated 
throughout the country by weekly papers which give 
answers to correspondents; and Mir. Forster, who has 
at present the prospect of abundant leisure, may be anxious 
to promote popular education in a similar manner. 
Whether he is establishing a precedent which will add to 
his own comfort and happiness, or that of other public 
men not in office, may perhaps be doubted. It may be 
supposed that there are always a great many people 
desirous of eliciting information on all sorts of subjects, 
and if Mr. Forster chooses to throw open his dining-room 
for séances of this kind, he will probably have no difficulty 
in securing visitors. If he allows his views to be elicited on 
the present high price of meat, there are no doubt many 
other questions on which people will also like to have 
his views, or at least to express their own. Mr. Forster 
would thus assume a position similar to that of a philosopher 
of old who sat in a garden—which would be a good place for 
receiving deputatious in warmer weather than the present 
—and solved all the difficult problems which were put 
before him. If this is what is intended, we cannot help 
feeling some pity for Mr. Forsrer under what he is 
bringing upon himself. We should have,thought that any 
public man who had anything to say had already sufficient 
opportunities of saying it, either in the House or out of it, 
without receiving a select party in his own house. Not, 
indeed, that Mr. Forster had apparently anything to 
say on this occasion, for he carefully confined himself to 
the vaguest generalities; so that, if the London Trades 
Council wanted information, they must have been rather 
disappointed. ‘They must allow him,” he said, “ not to 
“ give an opinion on the subject then, for he did not feel 
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“ that he could thoroughly make up his mind.” Possibly 
both the deputation and its host were satisfied with a 
public fraternization. 

_ The London Trades Council consists, we understand, of 
a small clique of Trade-Union agitators, who represent the 
most extreme views of these associations; and what they 
had chiefly to complain of in tlis instance seems to have 
been an alleged attempt on the part of purveyors or pro- 
ducers of meat to establish a monopoly. There is nothing 
more shocking in its selfishness, or more wicked as a be-s 
trayal of public interests, if we may believe the deputation, 
than an attempt of this kind tolimit the freedom of trade— 
that is te say, when it is applied to beef or mutton, or any- 
thing which working-men want to buy. When working- 
men have anything to sell, of course the case is altogether 
different. It is perhaps needless to add that there is only 
one class of working-men who are entitled to the smallest 
consideration,; and that is those who are faithful and 
obedient members of Trade-Unions ; and in their case the 
system of monopoly, which we are assured is so bad 
when practised by meat salesmen and others, be- 
comes not only innocuous, but beneficial. If the 
visit of the Trades Council had only been delayed for a 
day, a striking illustration of this theory might have been 
submitted for the judgment of their guide, philosopher, 
and friend. On Tuesday thirty-six men employed as ship- 
wrights in the yard of the Nelson Shipbuilding Company, 
Rotherhithe, appeared at Greenwich Police Court to answer 
the charge, under the Employers’ and Workmen’s Act, of 
having unlawfully left their work ; and the defence of these 
men was conducted at the expense of their Trade-Union. 
It appears that, in taking iron ships into dock to repair, a 
staging has to be erected which is no part of the ordinary 
shipwright’s work. It is a special job specially contracted 
for, and because the Shipbuilding Company in this case 
chose to employ on it a couple of non-Unionist men, all 
the other shipwrights quitted work. The shipwrights had 
previously demanded that one-half of the cost of the 
erection should be paid over to themselves, although 
they had nothing whatever to do with this particular 
part of the work. In consequence of the desertion of 
the shipwrights, the Company has suffered serious loss. 
The defence set up at the police court was that the 
weather was too inclement for work, but this was obviously 
a subterfuge, and the magistrate said it was impossible 
to doubt that the men left their work solely on account 
of the non-Unionists being employed. He therefore 
fined each of the men 5]. and ros. costs, which, he remarked, 
would amouat to a less loss than that sustained by the 
Company. We do not happen to know the precise nature 
of the monopoly in the meat trade of which the members 
of the London Trades Council complain, but it is at least 
evident from this case that Trade-Unionists think monopoly 
a very good thing when it suits their own purpose. It may 
also be ~aygested that the general rise in prices is due, not 
merely to a rise in wages, but to the waste which is pro- 
duced by the restrictive system of the Unionists; so that 
for the public at large the effects of a monopoly of the 
meat trade, if it exists, are aggravated. by the monopolies 
of the Trade-Unions. It may he that there are abuses in 
the meat trade that require attention, but from Mr. Opcer 
and his friends a protest against monopoly does not come 
with a very good grace. 


It should be observed that the unlawful desertion from 
work by the shipwrights at Rotherhithe, and their 
attempted coercion both of their employers and of the two 
non-Unionists, is only one of numerous cases of a similar 
kind which have occurred since the passing of the recent 
conciliatory legislation on the subject of labour contracts. 
Just before the Act was passed there was a lull in this re- 
spect, and the Unionists were put on their best behaviour. 

ut the law was no sooner altered than they proceeded to in- 
terpret it asa grant of immunity for all kinds of disorder. 
At Sheffield the old practices of the saw-grinders have 
shown symptoms of revival. It may not be true, as has 
lately been usserted, that Brospueap is still in receipt of a 
pension from his fermer subjects; but it is at least certain 
that the Trade-Unionists generally have uever expressed 
a hearty repyguance for his horrible system, and that it in 
some degree survives. It might be expected that the leaders 
of these associations, or some of those who have influence 
with them, would, if they disapproved of these processes of 
coercion, take an opportunity of discountenancing and dis- 
couraging them; but, on the contrary, we find tho Trade- 


Union representatives, as in the shipwrights’, the gas- 
stokers’, and other cases, openlyjustifying unlawful practices. 
It is of course quite right that the recent measures placing 
Tc and employed on an equality should have been 
passed ; but it is also impossible to be blind to the fact that, 
as a rule, the Trade-Unions are still conducted as an 
organized conspiracy against personal freedom, and that 
this is their essential principle. 


A POPULAR MURDERER. 


tie’ is difficult to imagine anything more sickening and 
disgusting than the nies oer excitement which is 
still being sedulously cultivated in regard to the wretched 
murderer now awaiting hanging in Newgate. Mme. 
TussaupD announces as an appropriate treat for Christmas— 
that festival of peace and good-will—that, in addition to 
other “ special attractions,” including His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Watss, the Emperor and Empress of Russ1a, 
Emperor and Empress of Germany, Atronso XII., Duke 
and Duchess of Epineucen, the public is to be regaled 
with “a portrait model of Henry WainwricHt,” whose 
eminence as a murderer entitles him to rank with Royalty. 
The newspapers are also making the most of their harvest. 
Every morning the bulletin about the Warinwricnts in 
prison rivals the Ovurt Circular; and even some of the 
country papers, hitherto comparatively virtuous, have caught 
the contagion, and are promising special efforts to do justice 
to the execution on Tuesday next. It is further stated that 
Henry Watnweicut “is busy on an autobiography, which 
“ will conclude with an account of the parf taken by him 
“in the murder.” Once upon a time the heroes of the 
scaffold were content with a last dying speech and confes- 
sion, but it is no doubt more in keeping with the increasing 
gentility of the age that murderers should publish auto- 
biographical recollections. Altogether Henry WaInwriGHT 
seems to be one of the most popular characters of the day, 
and possibly to some persons an object of envy. The love 
for notoriety is a dangerous passion, and it may be 
imagined how much the present demonstration must tend 
to recommend the easy path to public interest and sym- 
pathy which Warwricur has followed. It is true that this 
morbid sentimentalism is chiefly promoted by experts in 
puffery who see their way to making a profit out of it; but 
it appearsalso to pervade the general public to an extent that 
must excite very painful reflections in reasonable and healthy 
minds. Almost the only gleam of consolation in the whole of 
this wretched business is that the mad doctors have kept 
quiet. Throughout the whole of these proceedings it has, 
for a wonder, never once been suggested that WaINwRiIGHT 
is a victim of homicidal mania. The efforts to obtain a 
commutation of his sentence appear to be chiefly based on 
the fact that he kept a shop in Whitechapel, and that some 
of the preachers of that district have found him a useful 
object in moving the hearts of their congregations. That 
organ of universal emotionalism, the Duily Telegraph, has 
naturally offered itself as a focus of popular feeling. The 
Rey. Mr. Conpeg announces in its columns that, as trea- 
surer of the fund for Mrs. Henry Warinweicur, he has 
“received letters and contributions from persons in all 
“ classes of society,” the contributions amounting to over 
qool. “A Mother” writes to say that “pity may extend 
“even to Henry Wainweicut,” but ‘to confound the case 
“of all his children would add to the cup of his 
“ wife’s sorrow.” ‘* Had I the misfortune,” she adds, “ to 
“ be Mrs. WarnwriGut, the children of Harriet Lane would 
“ henceforth have a mother.” There is also a Lang or Wit- 
more fund, and Miss WiLMorE appears to be reluctant to 
retire from the scene. It seems that Harrier Lane’s 
grandfather very properly offers to take charge of her 
children ; but if they went to Waltham, Miss WiLmore will 
lose her platform in society. Still ‘she will not stand in 
** the way of their future happiness.”” A Correspondent of 
the Daily Telegraph, signing herself ‘‘ One who loves Little 
“Children,” encloses 1os, for the Wiimore Fund, and 
“earnestly defends the memory of Harrier Lang, who 
** may have been as much deceived by the ‘convict (clever 
‘* in every kind of deception) on her first acquaintance as 
“ when she thought she was going to prepare a home for 
“her children, and instead found a grave prepared for 
“ herself” ; and she hopes that cold charity will not take 
them from the love and care of their second mother. 

The friends of Syoxes also make their appeal to the 
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public. Sroxes, it seems, has found the murder a source 
of serious pecuniary loss and a terrible family affliction. 
His baby has grown quite thin from the mother’s fright 
caused by people asking “all sorts of questions.” A 
meeting been held in Whitechapel at which a resolu- 
tion was passed that it was desirable “ in the interests of 
“justice ” to make the sufficient remuneration of Stokes 
“a national question.” It would seem indeed as if White- 
chapel regarded itself as thoroughly identified with this 
great case, and was determined to make the most of 
it. It may be supposed that few natives of Whitechapel 
have attained to such a distinguished public position as 
WarnwricaHt, and the pleasing interest which his atrocities 
have excited in so many breasts naturally sheds a 
lustre on his birthplace. WainwricutT may expect 
to be enrolled among the eminent men of Whitechapel. 
Bat Sroxes is Whitechapel too, and must be supported. 
When Sroxes found that he had been employed to carry 
parcels of human remains, it was obviously his duty to give 
warning to the police, and his attendance as a witness at 
the subsequent proceedings was only one of those obliga- 
tions which every one owes to the public. In fact, if he 
had neglected to give the information he possessed, he 
might have found himself along with Tuomas WAINWRIGHT 
at the present moment in Newgate. It was a proper thing 
that, in such a case, StoKEs should have some remuneration 
for his services, but there is a wide difference between re- 
warding the ingenuity and perseverance of the police who 
have to unravel a tangled skein, and go through a great 
deal of troublesome work, and paying a man who only tells 
what he cannot help knowing, and who would be punished 
severely if it was at any time discovered that he had con- 
cealed the information. 

There is surely something very unnatural and unwhole- 
some in the flattering attention which is paid by large 
classes of people to the various actors in this wretched 
drama. A casual reference by the Rev. Mr. Conver to 
what he called the “Mosaic curse” on the children of a 
murderer has led to a protest from a great many Jews, and 
to rather a weak reply from Mr. Conpgr, who says he is 
too busy to look up authorities. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that either Jews or Christians would withhold needful 
charity from Wartnweicat’s children, either legitimate or 
illegitimate, because of their father’s crime; but, on the 
other hand, it is difficult to see why they should be sup- 
posed to have superior claims to those of other destitute 
families merely because their father has been thrust 
into prominence by his vice and brutality. When we 
hear that 7ool., and perhaps 80o0l., has been subscribed 
in one form for Mrs. Warxwricut, and that there is 
another subscription fund for Harrier Lane's children, 
it is natural to ask whether the readiness and enthu- 
siasm with which money is showered on the family of 
a criminal of a very bad type, and without almost a 
single redeeming feature in his character, has not rather a 
tendency to discourage honest people who are so un- 
fortunate as to have nothing in the way of Newgate 
celebrity to boast of. Subscriptions are occasionally raised 
for the benefit of the family of some man who has perished 
in doing a brave act, and they are not always very success- 
ful. But directly a dissipated fellow, who has neglected his 
family, murders his paramour, people are so thrilled in their 
tenderest feelings, that they surround all his connexions with 
a romanticsympathy. It seems to us that this sort of charity 
is very ignorant and irrational, and betrays a shocking con- 
fusion of mindas to human obligations. Thechildrenof hard- 
working, honest men, who are true to their families, and 
bear up with courageous patience against hard trials, are 
left to take care of themselves or starve, whereas, if their 
fathers had only gratified the morbid appetites of the lovers 
of sensation by a particularly cruel and wanton murder, 
and by revolting callousness in the treatment of the victim’s 
remains, there would be at once a rush to show a sympa- 
thetic interest in their fate and to help their families. It 
is surely a strange and miserable perversion of the natural 


instincts of humanity which leads to such an illogical and, 
we venture to say, depraving result. What almsgiving ex- 
presses in such a case is not genuine sympathy with distress 
and destitution—for these are often neglected when apart | 
from criminal associations—but the maudlin tenderness 
which follows a debauch. 


CONSIDERATION OF OTHERS. 


ONSIDERATION in its social use is a new word. In books 
of the last century we find it employed only with reference to 
grave subjects and the weighing of important questions. To have 
it or to want it is not attributed as a feature of character. When 
Cowper assures a confiding friend that he divulges nothing but 
what might appear in the magazine, and this only after great con- 
sideration, he has in his mind the austere virtues of secrecy and 
discretion. Now we use the word not only to express serious 
deliberation, but a habit, grown into an instinct, o —T to 
the feelings and convenience of others in little things. Con- 
sideration does not come before us as an angel whose office it 
is to whip the offending Adam, but as an companion 
making the wheels of life ran smooth. In fact, we hardly attribute 
it as a quality till we miss it. There are people whose whole 
course of proceedings in minor matters is a misfit: no action of 
theirs adjusts itself to our expectations or plans; their comings and 
goings upset arrangements; their sayings, doings, movements, as 
far as they affect us, seem guided by fate rather than intelligence. 
Nothing is convenient to them that suits the general convenience ; 
they are compelled by necessity to disturband put out. We say of 
poe a one—of the man who, when he comes, habitually knocks the 
household up at two in the morning or keeps us painfully watching 
and waiting for him, and can find no better time for starting when 
he goes than five o'clock on a winter’s morning—that he has no 
consideration ; he perhaps says and thinks that he cannot help it, 
but we learn to recognize, not # necessity outside himself, but a 
characteristic. It is only by contrast that we find out that the friend 
who never puts out our plans, who comes when we expect him, 
who respects the dinner-hour, never interferes with an arrange- 
ment, and naturally conforms to the scene of which he finds him- 
self a part, does so by no accidental felicity, but through a delicate 
tho gee None unconscious subservience of his will to ours ; and we 
instal consideration into a virtue. 

There are people, kind and even self-denying in great things, who 
constantly spoil pleasure or disturb the tranquillity of our serener 
hours through the defect of inconsiderateness. They will, to save 
the trouble of a letter, address a telegram announcing the merest 
trifle about themselves to some household which they know to be 
hanging on the tenter-hooks of suspense on a question of the 
deepest personal concern, careless that the m will be received 
with trembling hands as the tidings of death or ruin. If there 
happens at a picnic to be a girl particularly afraid of lightning, the 
inconsiderate man of the party draws the attention of the company 
to every black cloud, is sure that it is coming their way and 
means mischief. Timidity attracts this quality like a magnet. When 
a nervous elderly lady trusts herself to the dangers of an open 
carriage, the inconsiderate man will hint at the uncertain temper of 
the horse, throw doubtful glances over the harness, or suspect a screw 
loose in the carriage which may make things awkward at the descent 
of the next steep hill, where more than one accident has happened 
within his knowledge. And whatever he is on land, he is worse on 
the water, where the terrors of timidity reach their climax—terrors 
which it seems his deliberate object to enhance by every word and 
action, only that we know how indens to the feelings of others 
gives an aptitude in the art of infusing uneasiness not to be 
matched by design. A satirist of the old French Court observes 
on this point :— It would seem on first thoughts that part of the 
pleasure of princes was to inconvenience other people; but it is 
not so. Princes are like other men; they think of themselves, 
follow their taste, their passions, their convenience.” It needs no 
malice of intention to bring about consequences that might have 
malice for their contriver. It is said that Queen Charlotte used 
to let Mrs. Siddons stand reading to her till se was ready to 
drop. She did not know what it was to stand when she preferred 
sitting down. Consideration needs to be cultivated, and personal 
experience of the inconvenience to which others are subject is the 
great teacher on this point. Hence it is that rich people are often 
very inconsiderate in money matters. They put people to ex- 
pense without realizing the embarrassment they cause. They know 
that they themselves are careless of money, which seems to them 
liberality, but it bores them to have to remember that this open- 
handedness is not within the compass of limited means; they 
cannot entertain the idea that to some people a small sum is like 
their life-blood. People long ieconachuaed from active exertion 
by illness or infirmity are often inconsiderate towards those they 
Nea It is not easy for them to realize that those who can 
walk at all can walk too much, or that healthy powers can be 
overstrained. How often indeed is health sacriticed to the incon- 
siderateness of sickness and decay, though this is a branch of our 
subject too grave to be dwelt upon here. 

Servants have so much the upper hand nowadays that we have 
rather to plead for consideration from them than to vive it, and perha 
it is only in lodging-houses that we see them still victims. Here, tor 
the season, they think it worth while to endure trials of temper 


‘and unreasonable demands on their physical strength which must be 
| educating them for communists when their time comes. The notion 


that they have a right to consideration used to be rezarded as an 
impertinence. Steele in his day represents the fine lady disgusted 
with the dawn of such pretensions. “The English are so saucy 
with their liberty, I'll have all my lower servants French ; there 
cannot be a good footman born out of an absolute monarchy.” The 
modern way of showing inconsiderateness to this class is by ignoriny 
their presence in the choice of subjects of conversation. A sense of 
immeasurable distance between themselves and their attendants can 
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alone account for the carelessness with which some people utter 
sentiments and repeat gossip before them. It would surprise 
aa much as it would disgust them to find their paradoxical 
opinions and random comments repeated verbatim an hour after 
in the servants’ hall; they have spoken under the impression that 
the topics of the master and his guests are altoyether above menial 
intelligence. 

But of course choice of topics is at all times one of the 
great tests of this quality. Most people can be quickened into 
cousiderateness by self-interest. To be treated with con- 
sideration is the privilege of wealth and greatness, while it 
is the lot of some never to have their existence recognized 
by regard for their feelings, preferences, dislikes. It does 
not do to complain, as some do, of people riding rough-shod 


over their sensibilities, but the thing sometimes happens thronyh | 
mere preoccupation with the principal figures in a group. ‘The | 


considerate temper ever bears in mind not only the prominent 
meinbers of a company but the supernumeraries. Nobody is in- 
significant enough to be le{t out of the reckoning. This deliberation 
and suspended action of thought and tongue is, it must be granted, 
much easier to some persons than to others. The more pro- 
nounced the character the more is consideration of this subtle 
kind difficult, and a thing requiring a conscious elfort; it is a 
mild virtue, meritorious in proportion to the wit and fine impulse 
it has to contend with. by reformers and ascetics it is dis- 
carded along with the other minor domesiic virtues. It is their 
business to disturb every comfortable state of things. Every founder 
of a rule enforces his rule upon all constitutions and tempers alike ; 
consideration would be weakness. But also it is the too common 
fault of family life to fail in considerateness. It is supposed that 
natural affection dispenses with it, as being a quality so innate that 
nothing can weaken it. And no doubt it does pull through some 
very rough encounters ; but nothing can in the long run stand dis- 
regard or forgetfulness of the idiosyncrasies which constitute self. 
The families that hold on to one another through life have always 
considered one another in small things as well as great. 

Want of tact is so like inconsiderateness in its effects that it 
may be regarded as a branch of our subject. We cannot, for 


example, say whether it is want of tact or want of consideration | 


that sometimes stumbles in the way of the most critical occasions 
of life—those touch-and-go states of feeling between man and 
woman which must be caught at the crisis; when, if a proposal is in- 
terrupted, a declaration strangled in the opening sentence, no after 
opportunity is of any avail. To judge from novels and from some 
actual experiences, blunderers of our present type have a great deal to 


auswer for. Many a blighted life owes its sorrows to an inopportune | 
intrusion or blindness to the obvious duty of keeping out of the way, | 


or to a joke mistimed, or some other obtuseness of the moral sense. 
There is this difference to be observed between want of considera- 
tion and want of tact, that the one can be cured by care, watchful- 
ness, regard for personal interest, or an enlarged benevolence, but 
the other never. Want of tact is an incurable infirmity; nothing 
can mend it, nothing can prevent its unsessonable exhibition. it 
is a sense wanting, whereas inconsiderateness is only a sense dulled 
from want of practice. In the one case it is mere want of thought, 
in the other it is innocent persistency in wrong saying and doing. 
The topics which want of tact will think suitable, the memories it will 
rake up, the services it will obtrude, the times and seasons it will 
violste, are in the very genius of perversity. While these escapades 
ass for inconsiderateness they irritate the immediate suilerer, 
t in time they accumulate into a treasury of anecdote, and 
coustitute a character. The people, however, who really suffer under 
a man who flagrantly wants tact are not his immediate victims 
so much as those closely belonging to him, who sit by and 
listen and wonder with tingling ears and flushed cheeks; and, 
in fact, he often becomes rather a favourite with society. Deti- 
ciency of perception, joined with good nature, is always making 
demands for indulgence, and puts the pardoner in a superior 
position. We are always telling good storigs of such people behind 
their backs; their sayings and awkwardnesses are a stock subject 
in their own circle, and so promote talk and good neighbourhood. 
Sydney Smith has given many of the traits which describe con- 
sideration and its opposite in his definitions of “a nice person ” and 
“ hardness of character.” “A nice person,” he says, “‘makes no dilli- 
culties, is never misplaced, is willing to sit bodkin, and is never 
lishly affronted. A nice person helps you well at dinner, and 


understands you. A nice person respects all men’s rights, never stops 


the bottle, is never long, and never wrong ; always knows the day 
of the month, the name of everybody at table, and never gives pain 
to any human being. All the joys of life are communicated to 
nice people ; the hand of the dying man is always held out to a 
nice person.” And now for the reverse picture. “A hard person 
thinks he has done enough if he does not speak ill of your rela- 
tions, your children, your country; and then, with the greatest 

od humour and volubility, and with a total inattention to your 
individual state and position, gallops over a thousand fine feelings, 
and leaves in every step the mark of his hoofs upon your heart. 
The hard person crushes little sensibilities, violates little pro- 

rleties, and overlooks little discriminations, all from wanting that 
fine vision which heeds little things, that delicate touch which 
handles them, and that fine sympathy which superior moral orga- 
nization always bestows.” In all this he describes men as he finds 
them; we have touched on the causes which make one person 
“nice” to those about him, and the other “hard” and apt to 
annoy or wound, 


POLA. 


AT Pola the main objects of interest for the historical student 
tA will be classed in an order of merit exactly opposite to those 
which he has seen at Parenzo. At Parenzo the main attraction is 
the vast basilica, none the less attractive as a monument of 
exrly opposition to the claims of the Roman see. Beside this 
the remains of the Parentine colony are felt to be quite secondary. 
At Pola things are the other way; the monuments of Pietas 
Julia claim the first place; the basilica, though not without a 
certain special interest, comes long after then. The character of 
the place is fixed by the first sight of it; we see the present and 
we see the more distant past; the Austrian navy is to be seen, and 
the amphitheatre is to be seen. But intermediate times have little 
to show; if the duomo strikes the eye at all, it strikes it only by 
the extreme ugliness of its outside, nor is there anything very 
taking, nothing like the picturesque castle of Pirano, in the works 
which occupy the site of the colonial capitol. The dwomo should 
not be forgotten; even the church of St. Francis is worth a 
glance ; but it is in the remains of the Roman colony, in the amphi- 
theatre, the arches, the temples, the fragments preserved in that 
temple which serves, as at Nimes, as a museum, that the real an- 
tiquarian wealth of Pola lies. 

There is no need to go into the mythical history of the place. 
Tales about Thracians and Argonauts need not be seriously dis- 
cussed at this time of day. Nor can there be any need to show 
that the name Pola is not a contraction of Pietas Julia. Save for 
the slight accidental likeness of letters, so to say is about as 
reasonable as to say that London is a corruption of Augusta, 
or Jerusalem of Alia. In all these cases the older, native, 
familiar name outlived the later, foreign, official name. When 
we have thoroughly cleared up the origin of the Mlyrians 
and the old Veneti, we may know something of the earliest 
inhabitants of Pola, and possibly of the origin of its name. 
But the history of the place begins with the Roman conquest 
of Istria in 178 B.c. The town became a Roman colony anda 
flourishing seat of commerce. Its action on the republican side in 
the civil war brought on it the vengeance of the second Cesar. 


But the destroyer became the restorer, and Pietas Julia, in the 
height of its greatness, far surpassed the extent either of the elder 
or the younger Pola. Like all cities of this region, Pola kept up 
its importance down to the days of the Carolingian Empire, the 
specially flourishing time of the whole district being that of Gothic 
and Byzantine dominion at Ravenna. A barbarian king, the 
| Roxolan Rasparasanus, is said to have retired to Pola after the sub- 
mission of his nation to Hadrian; and the panegyrists of the Flavian 
house rank Pola along with Trier and Autun among the cities 
| which the princes of that house had adorned or strengthened. But 
in the history of their dynasty the name of the city chiefly stands 
out as the chosen place for the execution of princes whom it was 
convenient to put out of the way. Here Crispus died atthe bid- 
ding of Constantine, and Gallus at the bidding of Constantius. 
Under Theodoric, Pola doubtless shared that general prosperity of 
the Istrian land on which Cassiodorus grows eloquent when writing 
to its inhabitants. In the next generation Pola appears in 
somewhat the same character which has come back to it in our 
own times; it was there that Belisarius gathered the Imperial 
fleet for his second and less prosperous expedition against 
the Gothic lords of Italy. But, after the break up of the 
Frankish Empire, the history of medieval Pola is but a history 
of decline. It was, in the geography of Dante, the furthest city 
of Italy; but, like most of the other cities of its own neighbour- 
hood, its day of greatness had passed away when Dante sang. 
Tossed to and fro- between the temporal and spiritual lords who 
disputed the marquisate of Istria, torn by the dissensions of 
aristocratic and popular parties among its own citizens, Pola found 
rest, the rest of bondage, in submission to the dominion of St. Mark 
in 1331. Since then, till its new birth in our own times, Pola has 
been a falling city. Like the other Istrian and Dalmatian towns, 
modern revolutions have handed it over from Venice to Austria, 
from Austria to France, from France to Austria again. It is under 
its newest masters that Pola has at last begun to live a fresh life, 
and the haven whence Belisarius sailed forth has again become a 
haven in more than name, the cradle of the rising navy of the 
united Austrian and Hungarian realm. 

| That haven is indeed a noble one. 


Few sights are more 
striking than to see the huge mass of the amphitheatre at Pola 
| seeming to rise at once out of the land-locked sea. As Pola is seen 
now, the amphitheatre is the one monument of its older days which 
strikes the eye in its general view, and which divides attention 
with signs that show how heartily the once forsaken city has 
entered on its new career. But in the old time Pola could show 
all the buildings which befitted its rank as a colony of Rome. 
The amphitheatre of course stood without the walls; the cit 

itself stood at the foot and on the slope of a hill whic 

was crowned by the capitol of the colony, where the modern 
fortress rises above the Franciscan church, Parts of the Roman 
wall still stand, and one—in a certain sense two—of its gates. At 
the north side of the capitol stands the Porta Gemina, leading 
from it to the amphitheatre. The outer gateway remains a double 
gateway, as its name implies, with three Corinthian half-columns 
between and on each side of the two arches. But here steps in a 
singular architectural peculiarity, one which reminds us that we 
are on the road to Spalato, and which already points to the arcades 
of Dfocletian. The columns support an entablature with its frieze 
and cornice, but the architrave is left out. Does not this show a 
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lurking sign of what was coming, a lurking feeling that the arch 
itself was the true architrave? Be this as it may, there it stands, 
sinning, like so many other ancient works, against pedantic rules, 
but perhaps having its place also in the great series of which the 

lace of Spalato is the crowning-point. The other arch, which 
is commonly known as Porta Aurea or Porta Aurata, conforms 
more nearly to ordinary rules. Here we have the arch with the 
coupled Corinthian columns on each side of it, supporting, as usual, 
their bit of broken entablature, and leaving room for a spaadril 
filled in much the same fashion as in the arch of Severus at Rome. 
Compared with other arches of its own class, this arch of Pola 
may certainly claim to rank amongst the most graceful of its class. 
With Trajan’s arch at Ancona it can hardly be compared. That 
tallest and slenderest of monumental arches stands palpably on 
the haven to be looked at; while the arch of Pola, like its 
fellows at Rimini and Aosta, and like the arch of Drusus 
at Rome, is a real thoroughfare which the citizens of Pietas 
Julia must have been in the coustant habit of passing under. 


design is perhaps the most pleasing of the three. Its proportions 
are better designed ; the ree columns on each side are more 


columns which at Aosta are placed so much further apart. The ido- 
later of minute rules will not be offended, as at Aosta, with Doric 
triglyphs placed over Corinthian capita!s, and the lover of con- 
sistent design will not regret the absence of the sham pediment of 

timini. But it must be borne in mind that the arch of Pola did 
not originally stand alone, and that its usual name of Porta Aurea 
isa misnomer. It was built close against the golden gate of the 
city, whose name it has usurped. ut it is, in truth, the family 
arch of the Sergii, raised in honour of one of that house by his 
wife Saivia Postuma. As such, it has a special interest in the local 
history of Pola. Ages afterwards, as late as the thirteenth century, 
the Sergii appear as one of the chief families by whose dissen- 
sions the commonwealth was torn in pieces. If there is authentic 
evidence to connect these later Sergii with the Sergii of the arch, 
and these again with the great Patrician gens which played such a 

art in the history of the Roman commonwealth, here would 
indeed be a pedigree before which that of the house of Paris 
itself might stand abashed. 

A curious dialogue of the year 1600 is printed by Dr. Kandler 
in his little book, Cenni al Forrestiero che visita Pola, which, with 
a later little book, Pola und seine niichste Umgebung, by A. 
Gareis, form together a very sufficient guide for the visitor to 
Pola. From this evidence it is plain that, as late as the end of the 
sixteenth century, the ancient buildings of Pola were in a far more 
perfect state than they are now. Even late in the next century, 
in the days of Spon and Wheler, a great deal was standing thet is 
no longer there. Wheler’s view represents the city surrounded 
with walls, and with at least one gate. The amphitheatre stands 
without the wall; the arch of the Sergii stands within it; but the 
theatre must have utterly vanished, because in the references to the 
aos its name is given to the amphitheatre. And it must have been 

fore this time that the amphitheatre had begun to be mutilated in 
order to supply miterials for the fortress on the capitoline hill. 
Indeedit is even said that there was at one time a scheme for carrying 
off the amphitheatre bedily to Venice and setting it up on the Lido. 
Thisscheme, never carried out, almost beats one which was actually 
carried out, when the people of Jersey gave a cromlech as a mark 
of respect to a popular governor, by whom it was carried off and 
set up in his grounds in England. Of the two temples in the 
forum, that which is said to have been dedicated to Diana is 
utterly masked by the process which turned it into the palace of the 
Venetian governor. But the temple of Augustus, the restorer 
of Pietas Julia, with its portico of unfluted Corinthian columns, 
still fittingly remains almost untouched. Fragments and remains 
of all dates are gathered together within and without the temple, 
and new stores are constantly brought to light in digging the 
foundations for the buildings of the growing town. But the 
chief wonder of Pola, after all, is its amphitheatre. Travellers are 
sometimes apt to complain, and that not wholly without reason, 
that all amphitheatres are very like one another. At Pola this 
remark is less true than elsewhere, as the amphitheatre has several 
marked peculiarities of its own. We do not pretend to expound all 
its details scientifically ; but this we may say, that those who are 
disputing on various points as regards the Colosseum at Rome will 
do well to go and look for some further lights in the amphitheatre 
of Pola. The outer range, which is wonderfully perfect, while the 
inner arrangements are fearfully ruined, consists, on the side towards 
the town, of two rows of arches, with a third story with square- 
headed openings above them. But the main peculiarity in the 
outside is to be found in four tower-like projections, not, as at 
Arles and Nimes, signs of Saracenic occupation, but clearly parts 
of the original design. Many conjectures have been made about 
them ; but they certainly seem to us to have been means of ‘ap- 
proach to the upper part of the building. But the main peculiarity 
of this amphitheatre is that it lies on the slope of a hill, which 
thus supplied a natural provision to the seats at one side. But it 
also swallowed up the lower arcade, and it hindered the usual 
works underneath the seats from being carried into this part of the 
building. In the other part the traces of the underground 
arrangements are very clear, especially those which seem to have 
been meant for the naumachia, We specially recommend an ex- 
amination of them to the Roman disputauts. 

The Roman antiquities of Pola are thus its chief attraction, and 
they are enough to give Pietas Julia a high place among Roman 


colonies. But the ecclesiastical side of the city must not be wholly 
forgotten. The duomo, if a small matter after that of Parenzo, 
is not without its importance. It may briefly be described as a 
church of the fifteenth century, built on the lines ef an ancient 
basilica, some part of whose materials have been used up again. 
There is, we believe, no kind of doubt as to the date, and we do 
not see why Mr. Neale should have wondered at par A Hand- 
book for assigning the building to the date to which it really belongs. 
No one could surely have placed a church with pointed arches, and 
with capitals of the kind so common in Venetian buildings, more 
than a century or two earlier. There is undoubtedly an inseription 
built into the south wall which has a special interest from another 

oint of view, but which, one would have thought, could hardly have 
ed any one to mistake the date of the existing ehureh. It reeords 
the building of the church by Bishop Handegis in 857, “ Regnante 
Ludowico Imperatore Augusto in Italia.” The minute accuracy 0 
the phrase—“the Emperor Lewis being King of Italy”—is something 


; amazing, and this inseription shares the interest which attaches ‘te 
And, as compared with the arches of Rimini and Aosta, its | 
| peror of his line, 
| cutter doubted between Ledowico and Ludowico, and wrete both 
graceful than either the single columns at Rimini or the pair of | 


any memorial of that gallant prince, the most truly Roman En- 
And it is something to mark that the stone- 


letters, one over the other. . But of course the inscription refers to 
a reconstruction some hundred years earlier than the time when 
the church took its present shape. Yet these basiliean churches 
were so constaatly reconstructed over and over again, and largely 
out of the same materials, that the building of the fifteenth een- 
tury may very well reproduce the general etfect both of the build- 
ing of the eighth and of the far earlier church parts of which have 
lived on through both recastings. 

The ten arches on each side of the Pola basilica are all pointed, 
but the width of the arches differs. Some of them are only just 
pointed, and it is only in the most eastern pair of arches that the 
pointed form comes out at all prominently. For here the arches 
are the narrowest of the series, and the columns the slightest, that 
on the south side being banded. The arch of triumph, which is 
round, looks very much as if it had been preserved from the earlier 
chureh ; and such is clearly the case with two columns and one 
capital, whose classical Corinthian foliage stands in marked con- 
trast with the Venetian imitations on each side of it. The church, 
on the whole, though not striking after such a marvel as Parenzo, 
is really one of high interest, as an example of the way m which 
the general eflect of an early building was sometimes reprodueed at 
avery late time. Still at Pola, among such wealth of earlier re- 
mains, it is quite secondary, and its beauties are, even more than 
is usual in churches of its type, altogether confined to the inside. 
The campanile is modern and wortailess, and the outside of the 
church iiself is disfigured, after the usual fashion of Italian ugliness, 
with stable-windows and the like. Yet better even they than the 
red rags of Trieste and Zara within. . 

Such is Pola, another step on the road to the birthplace of true 
grace and harmony in the building art. Yet, among the straits 
and islands of the Dalmatian coast, there is more than one spot at 
which the traveller bound for Spalato may well stop. Such a one 
is the city where Venetians and crusaders once stopped with such 
deadly efiect on that voyage which was to have led them to Jeru- 
salem, but which did lead them only to New Rome. After 
the glimpses of Istria taken at Parenzo and Pola, the first glimpee, 
not of Dalmatia itsel!, but of the half-Italian cities which tringe its 
coast, may well be taken at Zara. 


IDEAL MEN AND WOMEN. 


J ly part which ideals play in the history of the human race might 

serve as the subject of a good deal of philosophical reflection 
to any one who was disposed to spend his time in this sort of 
agreeable trifling. We do not.speak of abstract ideas such as 
Virtue, Honour, the Liberty of the Press, the British Constitution, 
or Mrs. Grundy. ‘These are great things. To question their actual 
existence—though it may not be an external and taegible one— 
we shall always hold to the last deyree profane and reprehensible. 
But there are some ideals which represent nothing. A man’s cha- 
racter is surely something, but the ideal we form of it has very 
commonly no external existence at all, being only a fanciful 
generalization from some accidental or misconceived circumstance. 
And how much more likely is this to be the case when, as eur 
neighbours would say, the man is a woman. 

In one of his hapjiest moments the “ Autocrat of the Brealsast- 
Table” explains how, when any two persons, Thomas and John, 
are talking together, there are really six individualities engaged 
in the conversation—to wit, the real John, known only to his 
Maker, John’s ideal John, known ouly to himself, and Thomas’s 
ideal John, known only to Thomas ; aud so following for the three 
Thomases. The thought becomes somewhat appalling when we 
reflect that not only does Thomas's ides] John become exchanged 
for Robert's or Harry's when one of ihe interlocutor is changed, 
but that John’s ideal John itself is not a constant individuakt a 
but is probably indefinitely altere1 to suit John’s idea of Thomas’s 
(or Robert's or Iarry’s) ideal John. In other words, that few 
persons act habitually up to the same ideal of themselves, but 
are always ailected more or less by the idea they have of the rela- 
tion in which they stand to their particular present neighbour. 
And there are many other things besides the opinions of Tom or 
Harry which are constantly arising to modify John’s ideal John. 
Indeed, if John is only of a sufficiently imaginative nature, his 
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ideal self will be subject to constant, and sometimes to the most 
sudden and violent, changes. Each new novel, if it does not succeed 
in producing a complete revolution, at least considerably alters his 
ideal John. According as George Eliot, or Thackeray, or the Guy 
Livingstone class of novels is uppermost in his recollection, he 
becomes philosophical, or sarcastic, or “ thorough”; and a similar 
influence in the creation of ideal Johns is exercised by tie stage. 

But if there is sure to be confusion between John and Thomas, 
that is to say, when the two are of the same sex, how are Jenny 
and Jessamy likely to get on? The fact that two persons of op 
site sexes do, as a rule, contrive to pass their lives in tolerable 
comfort, is certainly surprising when we reflect how difficult, 
if not impossible, it is within the space of an ordinary lifetime 
for the “conflicting sexes” to get within a hundred points 
of a mutual understanding. or the difficulty is in this 
case further complicated by the pre-existence in the minds of 
these young persons Jenny and Jessamy, of an “ideal man” 
and “ideal woman,” which only wait to be transformed to a 
tangible and external object to become as real to the idealists 
themselves as the sun or as the light of day. This is the most 
delightful kind of fancy-painting in the world. Could we look 
into the brains of our fellow-creatures we should find half the lay 
figures which are so uninteresting in real life converted into the 
gracefullest of maidens, the most chivalrous of knights, the most 
poetical and amorous of squires. John’s ideal Johy is not a bad 
piece of colouring; but sometimes John’s ideal Jenny or Jenny's 
ideal John is a still greater triumph. 

A treatise upon ideals in two namely, 1. Man's ideal 
woman ; and, 2, Woman's ideal man—could hardly fail to contain 
much matter not only instructive to the philosopher, but also 
in the last degree useful “to persons intending to marry”; 
and we strongly recommend the idea to the notice of any young 
aspiring author in search of a subject. Part 2 will of course be 
the one most interesting to the male reader; and what a vista, 
when we come to reflect upon it, does it not open out! There is 
often an attractive naiveté about lady novelists which enables 
us to see more deeply into their views on these subjects than is 
possible with their male compeers, who are too apt in their charac- 
ter-sketches to allow their imaginations to be hampered by 
impertinent considerations of naturalness and reality. From the 
lady novelist, therefore, there is much to be gleaned on the 
subject of ideals. The true specimen of idealism, however, is 
scarcely to be met with among the lady novelists of our own day. 
We find the Ideal Man in his perfection in such novels as Miss 
Burney’s and her imitators; for Miss Burney had crowds of 
imitators, who have since been consigned to a complete and happy 
oblivion. Such ideals as these may well put a man of any 
modesty to the blush. Can it be possible that these sweet, un- 
sophisticated souls ever expected to find such walking catalogues 
of virtue among us? The thought seems too overwhelming till 
we observe that the ideals of these days were always noblemen. 
We have ground for hoping that even then no commoner could 
have been found to conform to such a standard. We may trust, 
therefore, that when these delightful authoresses got married the 
awakening was not so complete, nor the disappointment so bitter, 
as might have been supposed. However that may be, this type, 
which we may call the romantic, or romantic-chivalrous, ideal, 
seems to be quite deal amongst us now. Nothing, as far as 
we can judge, could be more completely out of fashion. This 
is, however, by no means saying that he may not suddenly turn 
vp again, if not in the same, in a very slightly altered form. 

or not only does our study of ideals show us that these airy 
creations have their changes and fashious just as much as coats or 
bonnets have—indeed is it not this very fact which lends such 
importance to the study we are recommending ?—but we also find 
that the ideal man changes from age to age with a rapidity and 
abruptness in no way inferior to the changes in ladies’ costumes. 
Now in men’s costume we know that there is a certain traceable 
order of modification. The evolution of the hat has been treated 
of by philosophers; but who has ever dared to predict or in 
any way account for the fashion of the next year’s bonnets? All 
we do know is that we shall be surprised. If very small bonnets 
are the fashion one year, we may safely swear that very big hats 
will take their place the next ; but to say whether these will be 
vast in — er length or breadth deties augury. It is just so 
with the ideal man. Who could have foreseen that when the 
romantic type — to get tedious Jane Eyre would have arisen 
with her inimitable, though often imitated, Rochester? 

No hero of romance, before or since, has had such a time of it 
as this great picture of idealized brutality, or has been honoured 
by one tithe of the number of imitators. [His popularity supports 
Thackeray's theory, that women always adore the husbands who beat 
them; a doctrine, however, which, in view of the expected legisla- 
tion touching offences against the person, it were better perhaps not 
to promulgate too widely. He is still alive and flourishing among 
us, this iron-jawed hero. Only the other day we met with a gen- 
tleman “devouring his meal in complete silence,” and only taking 
notice of those about him to “ sternly motion away the mustard- 

t”—the mustard, we suppose, not being to his liking. There 
ts no mistaking real greatness. It will out. Whether he be 
quelling untamed bloodhounds by a glance, or only quelling 
offending mustard-pots, the true hero stands confessed. In revenge 
for the iron-jawed style of hero, however, we have the 
utterly &lcsé and effeminate hero, who scems to be rather 
a favourite just at present; and heaven only knows 
what new types our lady novelists may have in store 


for us. It must be admitted that these violent changes of fashion 
in the case of the ideal man are a little difficult to account for. 
It does not seem clear to the ov of reason why all the lady 
novelists of one generation should have a fancy for uniting them- 
selves with the high-flown, the accomplished, the in fact elegant 
nobleman who has all those polished virtues which we know are 
never found in perfection but under a coronet, and why all the 
ladies of the next generation should be seized with an unaccount- 
able passion for the man with iron jaw and iron muscles who 
seems ready to knock down the heroine at a moment's notice, and 
indeed commits towards her every sort of brutality short of per- 
sonal violence. The reason of this, we say, is not plain to the philo- 
sopher, but the fact itself cannot be too strongly impressed on the 
minds of the ingenuous youth of the period. It should provoke 
them to a much more careful and serious study of women’s ideals 
than they give at present. And the duty is more imperative now- 
adays because we have no one writer of fiction, male or female, 
who forms the ideas of all the young ladies of the period. In 
former times—in the good old Byronic days, for instance, the days 
of Lady Blessington, the days of the “ Boolis of Beauty ”—the ideal 
man was not difficult to arrive at. He required almost no making- 
up. A loose collar, long hair,a bend of the shoulders, and the 
thing was done. But now it is a more difficult matter. The 
young aspirant has a good many ideals to choose from, and he can 
scarcely hope without careful study to hit upon the right one. Yet 
what can be more pathetic than the result of any mistake in this 
respect ? To see, for instance, a young man, naturally of a cheer- 
ful and sociable disposition, affecting the character of the stern, 
iron-willed hero— 
Who smiles in such a sort 
As if he mocked himself and scorned his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at anything— 


when the ideal just then in fashion is really the soft voluptuous 
curly-haired Adonis, of course able “ to do anything if he chose,” 
but who happens to choose to spend his time crowned with 
roses dipped in Burgundy, in the company of nymphs from Brompton 
or the Dryads of St. John’s Wood. 

At present our young men prefer to cut out their own ideals on 
the pattern affected by some contemporary novelist or poet; and 
it is curious to observe that John’s ideal 5 Bon is in all ages gene- 
rally remarkable for a most unnatural cast of melancholy. The 
Dickens-ish jocose ideal had indeed his reign—this was when his 
Byronic predecessor had at length quitted the stage. But his 
time was but a short one; fortunately, for he was perhaps the 
most insufferable of them all. Who holds at this momént the 

st of favourite and example it were scarcely safe to affirm. 
Not long since Guy Livingstone was one of the most 
popular of models. Whether or not it be true that a firm 
in Birmingham (we will forbear to mention names) realized 
a considerable sum by the invention of a certain malleable 
kind of aluminium cup peculiarly suitable to be ‘crushed in the 
cold Norman fingers with a look that made me feel sick,” &e.— 
whether this be true we cannot say. But it is certain that in going 
to such sources as these for his ideal self our John is ill advised. 
For he can hardly be so simple as to suppose that he deceives any 
of his male friends when he knows that he does not even deceive 
himself ; while, if he does succeed in deceiving any woman, it is ten 
to one that he does not represent her ideal man the least bit,’ so 
that he is playing a painful and laborious part for the benefit of 
nobody whatever. Clearly he should first get some sort of guarantee 
that Jenny cares—the value of a button at the least—for the 
Norman blood and the cold grey eyes and the rest of it. 

The same warning may be addressed to the other sex. Indeed 
we are able to speak with some slight authority on this side of 
the question ; and we would venture to represent to them that they 
will not enhance their great natural charms by taking lessons from 
some of the heroines } a by novelists of their own sex—those 
lively heroines of Miss Braddon, or Miss Broughton, or “ Ouida,” 
with their easy delightful slang, and, let us use the mild word, 
unconventionality. On the whole, we should advise Jenny not to 
form her ideal self after the pattern of these. 


THE MILITARY LIBEL CASE. 


i \ ITH respect to military men,” said Mr. Justice Willes, in 

the case of Dawkins v. Rokeby, “I beg to say that I 
cannot conceive anything more fatal to themselves, more fatal to 
the discipline and subordination of the army, than that every 
officer who considers himself to have been slighted or ag- 
grieved by his superiors—whom, having become a soldier, he has 
consented to submit to—should seek to undo their judgment before 
a tribunal which must necessarily have but slight acquaintance 
with those matters upon which it is called upon to pronounce an 
opinion. I have no doubt that this is the law, and that it is that 
which is most beneficial to the community.” This principle, that 
the courts of law cannot take cognizance of matters of military 
discipline between military men, has within a few years been affirmed 
by the highest tribunals. On one occasion Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn raised a doubt upon this point, holding that, while acts 
done in the honest exercise of military authority were entirely 
privileged, it was going too fur to say that, if the opportunity 


which authority afforded was intentionally abused for the pur- 
pose of injury and wrong, no redress was to be had by a 
| sufferer in a court of law; but both the Court of Error and the 
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House of Lords, when the question came before them, were clearly 
of opinion that all questions of military duty were reserved for the 
military authorities, and were absolutely beyond the cognizance of 
the civil courts. We gather from the Chief Justice’s remarks in 
an action for libel which has just been tried that he himself accepts 
this ruling; and the first thing, therefore, that strikes one about 
this case is that it is strange it should have been tried at all. His 
Lordship stated distinctly that it had been laid down that “ when a 
man accepted a commission in the Queen's army he must submit 
to military authority, and resort to his commanding officer for re- 
dress, and, if he did not obtain it there, it was to be presumed 
that he was not entitled to it”; and that, accordingly, “the law, 
as he now understood it to be settled by recent decisions, would 
make these proceedings virtually abortive.” lt may therefore be 
taken as certain that, if the jury had found a verdict against the 
plaintiff, it would have been immediately nullified by a decision 
that a civil court has no right to meddle with such questions. 
Why under these circumstances time was wasted, and the jury 

ut to needless trouble in hearing evidence as to matters beyond 
its jurisdiction, it is difficult to conceive. It appears that this 
question was not raised on the record; but this is an omission 
which, one would suppose, might have been readily got over in a 
case where the law was so cleaz, and indeed the de‘endant’s 
eounsel formally demanded a non-suit before beginuing his evi- 
dence. This was refused by the Chief Justice, who said that 
he never directed a jury to non-suit except when the evidence was 
atanend. But if the evidence was useless, why should it have 
been received? This is perhaps one of the subtleties of judicial 
wisdom which ordinary minds fail to comprehend. 

As far as the immediate question at issue between the parties in 
this case was concerned, it is no doubt satisfactory to find that the 
charges of the plaintiff are unfounded, and that Colonel Mackenzie 
did only what he was bound to doin the honest discharge of his 
duties; but, on the other hand, it will be unfortunate if an 
awkward and confusing precedent has been established. As it 
happened, the jury in this instance was a sensible jury, with a 
very plain story before it, and could not help seeing at once that 
the plaintiff had demolished his case by his own evidence. Lut 
it is easy to conceive a case in which a jury might have taken upon 
itself to overthrow the decision of the whole body of military autho- 
rities, and to inflict a serious blow on the discipline of the army. 
Mr. Waddy’s “ inflammatory ” address, as the Chief Justice justly 
called it, is a very good example of the arts by which jury- 
men are sometimes bewildered; and it is possible that, if the 
plaintiff had not by his own admissions diverted sympathy from 
himself, Mr. Waddy’s furious melodramatic attacks on the mili- 
tary service, and the tyranny and injustice which he supposes to 
prevail there, might have had an effect very injurious to public 
interests. When it is said that every man is entitled to lezal 
redress for wrongs, it must not be forgotten that it is for the State 
to determine to what tribunal he shall have recourse. A man can- 
not get a divorce at the Old Bailey, nor are common assaults 
tried in the Probate Court. A soldier is, in his military capacity, 
leit to be dealt with by the military authorities, who have the 
same sanction for their powers as a judge and jury. As Lord 
Manstield said in a well-known case, “ ‘The person unjustly accused 
is not without his remedy; he has the properest among military 
men.” Reason and expediency seem to support this view, and it is 
to be hoped that no more such cases as this will be tolerated by 
the courts of law. A commanding officer who accuses a subor- 
dinate takes a very serious responsibility on himself, and a 
malicious and unjust accusation would be a military offence for 
which he would be liable to trial and punishment. Discipline and 
dbedience are essential to the very existence of an army, and it 
is impossible that superior officers, who have exceedingly difficult 
and delicate duties to perform, can be expected to make con- 
fidential reports and to enforce discipline with the necessary energy 
if they are to be exposed at every turn to vexatious and costly 
law suits. No doubt it is conceivable that there may be from time 
to time commanding officers who use their powers in a malicious 
way, but there is no reason to believe that this is a common 
occurrence ; there are efficient checks of various kinds upon such 
an abuse in the public opinion of the mess-room as well as in the 
supervision of the higher authorities; and even where it does 
happen, the principle holds good that private mischief is a 
less evil than public inconvenience. Discipline cannot be made 
perfectly smooth and comfortable, and men who join the army 
must take it on the only terms oa which it is possible for it tu 
exist. 

The personal aspects of this case are not particularly edifying, 
and it 1s fortunately unnecessary to go into them in detail. The 
evidence which has been given, however, is so far useful that it 
brings out very clearly the prevailing bias of military wule, which 
is, on the whole, to err on the side of leniency, rather than of 
undue severity. There is nothing on which military men are so 
sensitive as they are with regard to the respectability and honour 
both of the army as a whole and of its brauches separately ; and, 
knowing the popular prejudices against which they have some- 
times to contend, they have naturally a dread of any scandal which 
is likely to affect the reputation of a regiment. This leads them no 
doubt to resent as a personal affront any departure from propriety 
on the part of their associates, but they also have the tamily 
feeling that dirty linen should be washed at home. This 
ae is very Basen gag in the manner in which Lieutenant 
Stacpoole was allowed to escape public exposure on successive 
occasions, as he was a young officer, and his superiors did not 


wish to injure his prospects. This young man, who thinks himself 
so hardly used, seems, on the contrary, to have been treated with 
much patience and indulgence ; and it is difficult to read his own 
testimony without doubting whether it would not haye been 
for his own and the public advantage that’ he should have 
quitted the army at an earlier period than he did. He ad- 
mits that on one occasion he lost his temper, and prac- 
tically gave the lie to his commanding officer, and he is of 
course bound by the apology which he afterwards signed. 
He also acknowledges that, when the regiment was at Point 
Nevis, near Quebec, he got, “ not exactly drunk, but a ‘ little on,’” 
and that a complaint was then made to the Colonel that he had 
injured Surgeon Wade’s hut by throwing stones at it. It was for 
this that the Colonel threatened to stop his leave, which he now 
cites as a proof of malice. The conduct of the plaintiff at Nairn 
is, allowing for discrepancies of evidence, indefensible, and no 
commander of a regiment could possibly have avoided taking 
notice of it. Mr. Stacpoole’s own account of the affair is, that at 
Nairn he fell in with an Irish priest, who was a_ perfect 
stranger to him, and took him to dine with him at the hotel, 
where they drank beer, sherry, and “ perhaps some whisky and 
water.” After spending several hours in this way, they went 
out, and on the way to Fort George Stacpoole invited the 
priest into a road-side public-house, where they had more whisky 
and water together. It was a cold night, the plaintiff said, and he 
fell asleep on a chair by the fire, and has no idea how long he slept 
or what happened, till he was roused by a blow, and saw fighting 
going on. He thought the priest was being attacked by some 

rsons, and got between them. Soon after the police came, and 

e went out, starting for Fort George in the opposite direction to 
that in which it lay. Mr. fs a story is a very confused one, 
and it may be believed that under the circumstances he did not 
know what he was about. Lieutenant Fordyce, who made inquiries 
for the Colonel at Nairn, collected information which went much 
beyond Mr. Stacpoole’s, and seems to indicate that he had himself 
fought with the priest; but the police and the Procurator Fiscal 
seem to have been disposed to keep the matter quiet, and General 
Douglas, then Commander-in-Chief in Scotland, who came to 
make an informal investigation, was also willing to give the 
oifender another chance, though he believed him guilty. So Mr. 
Stacpoole got off with a sharp reprimand. 

It is quite clear that, to say the least, Lieutenant Stacpoole forgot 
the respect due to his uniform when he got more or less intoxicated 
in a tap-room with low people, and allowed himself to be mixed 
up ina vulgar brawl. His refusal to admit his error of course greatly 
aggravated the offence. At Aldershot he again got into trouble 
by keeping away from the mess when it was his turn to be presi- 
dent, and also for being absent from a court-martial of which 
he was a member. In the latter case he pleaded ill health, but 
the plea does not seem to have commanded much confidence. In 
fact, Mr. Staepoole appears, perhaps unconsciously, to have been a 
frequent cause of anxiety to his superiors and associates. He 
seems almost from his first joining the regiment to have conceived 
a prejudice against the officers, or at least some of them. It was 
a Highland Regiment—the 78th, or Ross-shire Buffs—and he 
fancied that, as an Irishman, he was regarded as an in- 
truder; but there were six or seven Irishmen among his fellow- 
officers, and many in the ranks of the regiment, all of whom got 
on very well with their English and Scotch associates, and had 
nothing to complain of in thé way of national antipathy. It is 
easy, however, to understand how Mr. Stacpoole, with this im- 
pression on his mind, should have felt constantly uneasy and 
suspicious, and this probably accounts for his habit of discovering 
otfence and injustice where none were intended. As to his being 
superseded by a junior in regard to the new colours at Halifax, 
this seems to have been only a casual mistake of the Adjutant’s, of 
which the Colonel knew nothing, and as to which no complaint 
was made at the time; and the Colonel's caution against bringing 
into the messroom persons not dressed as gentlemen was probably 
not unnecessary, though translated in fun by an intermediary 
into language which the Colonel had never used. It seems to 
have been originally intended to include several officers of the 
regiment in the charge of conspiring against Mr. Stacpoole, and 
it is obvious that logically it ought to have been extended to 
almost all the higher authorities in the army. When a man 
thinks all the world is conspiring against him, he is apt to be in 
the wrong. It is necessary, no doubt, that care should be taken 
that unpopular men in the army should not be bullied and ill used ; 
but when an officer is deticient in those social instincts which 
are necessary to enable him to keep on good terms with his 
colleagues, he had better quit the army, for his own sake as well 
as for that of the public. 


THE LOSS OF THE DEUTSCHLAND. 


ty loss of the Deutschland, following so soon after that of the 
Schiller, is, in more than one point of view, lamentable. 
Besides the heavy sacritice of life and property, it is inevitable 
that hasty and perhaps unjust comments should be made in 
Germany on these disasters to German ships. In both cases it is 
to be regretted that incautious approach was made to a dangerous 
coast ; and, if complaint be raised that help did not come sooner, 
the answer might be that help ought not to have been required. 
It was simple suicide to run before a north-east gale into the 
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Thames ; and if the Deutschland could not find her way through 
the Straits of Dover, she ought to have remained at Bremen. We 
have lately heard from Mr. Buckland that the trawlers of Yarmouth 
and Grimsby can tell their place in the North Sea within a mile, 
and if steamers will navigate these dangerous waters in bad 
weather, they ought to carry thoroughly instructed pilots. The 
soundings taken by this steamer were useless for want of the 
knowledge necessary to interpret them—but if she did not know 
where she was, it was at least open to her to give herself sea-room. 
Germans may be assured that one thing is always to be got in 
England—namely, inquiry; but when they demand that inquiry 
should be “ impartial and satisfactory,” they seem to make an un- 
reasonable assumption that somebody other than their own seamen 
has been to blame. The public mind of England can be easily 
and strongly moved to sympathy with maritime disaster. As soon 
as it was known that there was no lifeboat at Harwich, 
money for a lifeboat was provided, and a crew will, no 
doubt, be forthcoming for the boat when she is ready.. But it must 
be remembered that manning a lifeboat is a voluntary service, 
and those who get into a mess are not entitled to complain of any 
want of alacrity in others to get them out of it. To think twice 
before going “ outside” on a bad night is not a criminal offence. 

It is desirable, however, to express no opinion now whether 
complaints which have been made are justifiable. We shall merely 
collect from the proceedings at the inquest on the victims of this 
disaster such particulars as may be useful to explain it. The 
steamer left the Weser about 9.30 A.M. on Sunday, 4th December, 
with north-east wind and snow. “ The wind increased to a heavy 
gale by night-time, with a heavy snowstorm.” Every two hours 
soundings were taken, and between 4 and 5 A.M. the lead was cast 
three times. From 4 a.m. the steamer went half speed, which 
would be nineand a half knots per hour. The lead was cast about 
five or seven minutes before the ship struck, and it found seven- 
teen fathoms of water. Soon afterwards, about 5 a.m. on Monday, 
they saw breakers. They had not gone two miles after casting the 
lead before they saw the breakers. The weather was so thick that 
the look-out men were of little use. At the last cast of the lead 
the ship was stopped, and she merely drifted with the wind. When 
the Captain saw the breakers he ordered the ship to go at full 
speed astern, but he had hardly given the order when the screw 
broke, and the vessel was left at the merey of the wind and waves. 
Then she struck on the sand. The Captain ordered the boats to be 
cleared away and rockets to be fired. The boats were carried away 
or stove in, except one which came ashore at Sheerness with one 
living and two dead men on board. No help came to the ship 
from 5 A.M. on Monday, when she struck, until 10 a... on Tuesday. 
it was a clear day on Monday, though the sea was high. There 
were vessels passing, and the crew made such signals as they 
could with pistols and otherwise, but no vessel answered 
them. On Monday night they sent up rockets again, but 
received no help. The Leverpool steam-tug came to their help 
on Tuesday morning, and tool off 138 persons, all that were then 
left alive. During Monday the people were tolerably comfortable 
and able to go below, but at 2 A... on Tuesday the water entered 
the ship and drove them on deck and into the rigging, where some 
perished from cold and exposure. The captain stated that the lead 
was cast three or four times in the last hour, and showed the ship 
to be in deep water. “TI therefore thought myself justified in 
going at half speed. The weather was so thick that we could not 
see the light on the Kentish Knock.” This, we may remark, shows 
how steamers are lost. If the captain had “ thought himself 
justified” in merely keeping steerage way on his ship, he would 
have saved her and filty or sixty lives. After daylight on 
Monday they did not fire any guns of distress, as their powder got 
wet. Ifthe screw had not given way the vessel might have been saved. 
They did not know where they were when they saw the breakers. 
Snow was falling and the weather was very thick. An English 

ilot was on board to take the ship into Southampton, but 

e gave no help, not being in his own waters. Neither he nor 
apparently anybody else had any knowledge of the navigation 
where the ship struck, and we may remark that, if so, she ought 
not to have been there. No signals in answer to the ship's rockets 
were seen until 6 or 7 P.M. on Monday. The ship was more than 
twenty miles out of her course. ‘The captain thought he was 
between the North Hinder and the Galloper Sand, whereas he was 
between the Galloper and the Kentish Knock. He thought he 
had gone 245 miles from the Weser to the Kentish Knock, which 
would be at the rate of nearly fifteen miles an hour. The strong wind 
and heavy sea accounted for his being so much out of his course. 
A juryman at the inquest suggested that the use of a patent log 
would have saved the ship. We would suggest the use of common 
sense. So long as ships are managed in this way there will be 
shipwrecks, and we had better get ready lifeboats all round 
our coast, for they are certain to be needed. This captain 
knew neither the position of his ship nor the distance he had 
travelled. The usual course after rounding the Texel is 
S.W. by W.3 W. The ship struck about two miles from the 
Kentish Knock lightship. Rockets were sent up directly the ship 
struck, and were answered within twenty minutes from this light- 
ship. No answer was given from the Sunk lightship until 
Monday evening, when it became dark again. Guns were fired 
from the Knock, but they could not be heard at the Sunk. 

The English pilot who was on board did not think that a boat 
could have got at them in the daytime of Monday, but after dusk 
ou Monday a lifeboat might have come under their bows. From 
6 pai. on Monday till 2 a.m. on Tuesday a lifeboat might have 
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| easily believe that they or their brethren at Harwich would fail 


| in captains of steamships. The case of the Deutschland might be 


| any criminal act. As we said in the case of the Schiller, the system, 


, give three workmen to each employer, though in Paris the 


taken off everybody. The captain of t 
left Harwich about 6 a.m. on Tug 
First he went to the Cork light 
then he went to the Sunk light. The Seer lirected 
him, but after some delay he found (am e Kentish 
Knock. He reached her about 10 A.M. BK off all that re- 
mained alive on board, and brought them t@Harwich. His atten- 
tion had been called to signal rockets fired from the Cork light 
about 6 p.m. on Monday. He felt sure there was a ship in distress 
outside, but he could only guess at her position, and he con- 
sidered “it would have been at the risk of life to start sooner 
than he did.” “If we had had a lifeboat,” said he, “ to tow out, 
I do not think it would have been prudent or safe, or that a crew 
could have been induced to proceed in her.” If he had known 
during the day that a vessel was in distress, he should have gone 
out to see what could be done; but at night or in thick weather 
the way is critical. “We have to feel our way.” We may here 
remark that as soon as the sun rose rockets became useless, and the 
Deutschland had no means of making any other effective signal. 
The Great Eastern steamers put to sea on Monday evening, but 
they had only to make their course. It is a different and much 
more dangerous thing to seek among sand banks for a wreck. One 
of these captains considered that he should have had enough to do 
to look after his own ship without sending off a boat, and 
weight is due to his opinion. The interest of the captain of 
the tug would have urged him to start on Monday morning 
and try what he could do if he had known that a ship 
was in distress. That is the ordinary course of business 
with a view to profit. The distance from the wreck to Harwich 
was upwards of twenty-five miles. The captain of the tug adds, 
ina letter to the Times, that his rescue of the people was effected 
under the greatest difficulties he has ever known, and he has been 
fifty years at sea. He also states, rather inconsistently with his 
evidence, that, if Harwich had possessed a lifeboat, a hundred men 
were ready and willing to have gone out to the rescue. But in 
fact there was no lifeboat, and it certainly appears unreasonable to 
expect that an attempt should have been made by the tug at night 
without one. As regards the conduct of smacksmen after the 
existence and position of the wreck were known, there will no 
doubt be full inquiry, and, if ground exists for it, prosecution 
under the criminal law. The avidity for plunder said to have 
been displayed would at any rate show that a bright look-out was 
likely to be kept, and prebably those who know anything of the 
smacksmen either of Deal or Harwich will agree in this opinion. 
They can never know except by trying whether a prize may not 
await them. Even the rather barren honour of saving life is better 
than nothing, and they may always hope for opportunities of 
salving, or let us say stealing, property. It is clear, at any rate, 
that they can gain nothing by staying at home, and any one who 


to auswer the call of duty or interest. The gentlemen of the 
press who live at home at ease have explained to the seafaring 
people of Harwich what they ought to have done on this oc- 
casion. We should prefer to hear the result of civil and, if 
necessary, criminal inquiries, before forming any judgment on vs 
the case. The suggestion that a “life-ship” should be main- 
tained at the entrance of “ one of the most frequented and 
most dangerous harbours in the world” deserves the at- 
tention of wealthy Londoners. But neither life-ship nor 
lifeboats, and neither honour nor reward to stimulate their 
crews, will compensate for the prevailing want of prudence 


paralleled by many others which did not turn out so disastrously. 
Lhe jury at the inquest found that the captain lost his reckoning 
and did not know where he was, but they did not attribute to him 


and not the individual, should be blamed. It is admitted that the 
light upon the Knock was not seen until after the Deutschland 
struck. Surely then she should have kept further out. It is less 
clear that the lives lost might have been saved than it is that they 
need not have been endangered. 


EMPLOYERS AND WORKMEN IN FRANCE. 


N 1872 the French Assembly, on the motion of the Duke of 
Audiffret-Pasquier, appointed a Committee of forty-five 
deputies to inquire into the condition of the working classes. The 
Committee arranged the subject under three heads, each of which 
was assigned to a sub-Committee. ‘These heads were the physical 
and economial condition of the working-classes ; their wages, and 
the relations generally between employers and employed ; and their 
intellectual and moral condition. The Report of the second sub- 
Commission has lately been presented to the Assembly. It is 
characterized by the precision and completeness which commonly 
characterize documents of this kind in France. The chapter on 
the scope of the inquiry goes into the laws which regulate produc- 
tion with the minuteness of a treatise on political economy, and 
the history of the conditions of labour in France begins with the 
march of the Roman legions. The inquiry relates to about eight 
millions of people, or 22 per cent. of the population. The Com- 
mittee estimate that in this total are included nearly 800,000 
employers and not quite 2,340,000 adult workmen. These figures 
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proportion of workmen to employers mounts as high as twelve. The 
“mancipation of labour from the fetters imposed on it for centuries 
by the State began under Turgot, and from 1791 to 1868 the prin- 
- of freedom was supposed to be carried out by the prohibition 
of coalitions. Neitheremployersnor workmen were allowed to appoint 
chairmen, or secretaries, or syndics of any associations into which 
they might enter among themselves. They were equally forbidden 
to keep any register of their proceedings, to hold debates or pass 
resolutions, and generally to make any regulations for the promo- 
tion of any “pretended common interests.” These restrictions 
have been constantly denounced by the leaders of the working 
classes, and in 1868 the employers and workmen were allowed by 
the Government to form themselves into “ Syndicates.” This per- 
mission has borne fruit in Paris in the formation of about a hun- 
dred employers’ syndicates, and from sixty to eighty workmen's 
syndicates. The position of the two, however, is not equal, for the 
employers’ syndicates are united by acentral committee, witha special 
journal of its own, privileges which are still denied to the workmen's 
syndicates. The workmen are anxious to see a larger liberty given 
to syndicates as regards both their formation and their scope. 
The sub-Committee are too much afraid of the introduction of 
Unionism into France to favour this demand. They draw certain 
distinctions between the industrial conditions of France and Eng- 
land, the principal being the greater centralization of industry in the 
latter country ; but the arguments on which they mainly rely would 
justify the re-enaction of the Combination Laws in England equally 
with the prohibition of syndicates in France, Lach workman, 
they say, is before all things a free and responsible French citizen, 
and from this they draw the inference that he must be prevented 
from making an improper use of either freedom or responsibility. 
If he delegates his individual rights to a syndicate he will once 
more be reduced to serfdom. It is a further reason against con- 
ceding this power that the more intelligent workmen do not care 
to possess it. The sub-Committee apparently waver between these 
two lines of argument. At one time the danger of any extension 
of syndicates leads them to recommend maintaining the law as it 
is. At another time the probability that syndicates would not be 
extended under any circumstances leads them to discourage any 
alteration of the law. 

The statements relative to the condition of the working classes 
in France which are brought together in this Report are of more 
interest than the conclusions of the Committee. Three wit- 
nesses limit their observations to the workmen of Paris. 
Two of these attribute the antagonism between employers 
and workmen, which exists to so much greater extent in 
Paris than in other parts of France, to the recent changes 
in the social surroundings of the workman. In Paris the 
average wages are from five to six francs a day; but, when slack 
times have been allowed for, the workman's income cannot be 
reckoned at more than sixty pounds a year. Upon this sum the 
workman can just live; he is never a fortnight before the 
world. It is seldom that he takes home his entire wages. His 
principal meal is taken at mid-day near his work, and his evenings 
are spent at the estaminet. An old workman was asked to describe 
the difference between the habits of the*workman to-day and 
his habits a generation ago. “ When I was young,” he said, “ there 
were some twenty of us in the workshop, and in the evening we 
all supped together with the master. Now there are four hundred 
of us, and as soon as work is over we go off into the suburbs, to 
which we have gradually been driven. The families that lived 
on the first story used to keep up some relations with the 
families who lived in the fourth story, and a good example 
set on one floor might have its influence on another. Now 
the workmen live in quarters by themselves.” Another wit- 
ness speaks to much the same effect. The social demarcation 
between the workman and the em loyer is much mgre marked than 
it once was, and the division of Paris into distinct quarters—some 
appropriated exclusively to the poor, the others exclusively to the 
well-to-do classes — has greatly contributed to this change. 
Another witness remarks very shrewdly that the alienation of the 
workman from the employer is in a great measure due to the in- 
sufficient appreciation by the workman of the work done by the 
employers. He does not know the difficulties of managing a large 
business, or the constant thought and attention which are needed 
to sustain competition and to open up new markets. He sets all 
this down either as not work at all or as work which anybody 
could do. Nothing would do so much to enlighten the workman 
upon these points as an extension of co-operative production. 

ose who were interested in it would learn by unmistakable 
experience how essential the element of superintendence is to in- 
dustrial success, and how rare are the qualifications which good 
superintendence demands, 

sides the evidence taken by the sub-Committee, a paper of 
questions was sent round to the Prefects, Presidents of Chambers 
of Commerce, Chambers of Arts and Manufactures, and Agricul- 
tural Committees, on the answers to which the Secretary of the 
Committee has made a special Report. A great number of these 
answers contain only barren statements that the relations between 
masters and men are good or bad. Some of them, however, are 
more suggestive. Thus in the department of the Aube notice is 
taken of the fact that, whenever workmen who have been partly 
occupied in agriculture become exclusively artisans, they lose the 
thritt which they formerly had in common with the peasantry, and 
spend the whole of their wages. From the great majority of the 
depaitments comes the complaint that the agricultural population 
is diminishing by reason of the steady emigration to the towns. 


All the most intelligent children wish, it is said, to earn their 
living in a town, and for the most part the parents are equally 
anxious to send them there. This disposition is very generally 
attributed, in the communications from the local authorities, to the 
character of the education given in the elementary schools. 
Nothing, it is said, is taught there that can either interest 
the children in, or train them for, agricultural pursuits. If 
they get on well at school, they even come to regard agri- 
cultural labour as a disgrace. In one case, the experiment 
of making the instruction given in school bear directly on 
agriculture has been tried with decided success. The drain to 
the towns has been checked, and the most intelligent children no 
longer forsake their native village as a matter of course. In another 
instance it is mentioned that, since the defeat of the Commune, 
there has been less emigration from the country districts. In some 
departments the employers have recognized the dissociation of the 
workman from the soil as one of the chief causes of the deteriora- 
tion in his character which has been going on of late years. When 
he has a house or a bit of land of his own he begins to save almost 
as a matter of course. He has his house to furnish, his garden to 
stock, his field to cultivate, and when these objects are accomplished 
there is the chance of being able to buy a little more land. The 
employers who have most clearly realized this fact have in many 
cases founded societies of the nature of English Building Societies, 
by means of which workmen may become owners of the houses 
they live in. In some cases this plan has proved a decided success. 
The workmen are better off, they are more frugal, and their rela- 
tions with their employers are more friendly. In one instance, 
however, it is noticed that the workmen resent all proposals to 
make them house-owners, perhaps because they think that, while 
the instalments of the purchase money remain unpaid, they will 
be in some sort in bondage to their employers who have advanced 
the capital, perhaps because anything that tends to fix the work- 
man to the soil tends at the same time to make him a less ready 
instrument of political agitators. 

The moral condition of the French workman is not perhaps to 
be fairly judged from this Report. It is only incidentally referred 
to, and the very decidedly conservative temper by which the 
Secretary is evidently animated may have led him to draw need- 
lessly gloomy inferences from the materials submitted to him. 
Still there must be a foundation of truth for the statement that 
drunkenness, though still rare in the south, is becoming a more and 
more crying evil in the north, the east, the west, and the centre of 
France. Probably this change is a consequence of the trans- 
formation of the mixed workman and labourer into the ,pure 
workman, The spare time which was formerly spent in the field 
or garden now hangs heavy on the workman’s hands; the money 
which was formerly devoted to the same object now burns 
in his pockets. The general impression left by this Report is 
that, after all has been said of the emancipation of the workman 
from the influence as well as from the control of his employer, 
there are still many ways in which the employer has it in his 
power to ameliorate the workman’s condition, and in so doing in- 
directly to benefit himself. To mention only one, several wit- 
nesses observe that one great cause of the extravagance of the 
workman is the frequent stoppages of work, and consequently the 
irregularity of payment. A lower rate of wages, combined with 
some security against sudden dismissal for short periods, would go 
some way to remedy this. It is a plan that has been found to 
answer in some Government workshops, where it is expedient for 
other reasons to give the employment as far ag possible the cha- 
racter of a service; and, if extended to private workshops, it 
would first attract, and ultimately tend to train, a more steady 
type of workman. 


WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 


Swed Christmas bill of fare in the way of pictures is this year 
certainly not scanty, yet the printed menu appears more 
appetizing than the viands themselves. It is true the numbers are 
so appalling that Malthus, could he have seen these collections, 
might have framed some fresh theory as to the best mode of 
curbing the over-population at least of painters. He could also 
have parodied one of his most famous sayings; he might have put 
into the mouth of some disappointed painter the words, “I find 
the banquet table of art already fully turnished with guests, and 
there is no cover laid for me.” But, as regards criticism, matters 
are made pleasantly simple by the fact that the majority of 
“pein instead of being honoured with a place in the banqueting 
hall, are shunted, under what Mr. Darwin might designate the 
law of natural selection, either into the garret or the cellar. And 
in truth it is a wrong to rescue any painter from the oblivion to 
which he has obviously been born. Exhibitions, now multiplied 
to excess, and consequently ever tolerating a lower standard of 
merit, do great harm in tempting young men from shop-counters 
or counting-houses to the vain glory ofa profession which, as the 
learn to their cost, is arduous in study and precarious in reward. 
Nine Winter Exhibitions, with a total of 2,636 works, are at present 
open; three of these collections we have previously noticed, the 
remainder will now briefly pass under review. 

“The Fourteenth Winter Exhibition of Sketches and Studies 
by the Members of the Old Society of Painters in Water Colours ” 
again falsities its title. “Sketches and studies” are once more 
few and tar between. Highly-tinished studio work—mostly, how- 
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ever, on a comparatively small scale—greatl ponderates over 
impromptus, and episodes. Yet does not 
fail of interest. Take as an example “the third screen,” devoted 
entirely to “works by the late G. J, Pinwell.” The emotions 
kindled by these fragments or stray leaves of genius are mournful. 
Mr. Pinwell, like Mr. Frederick Walker, was known to have been 
in broken health ; he took up his abode in Algeria, and the hope 
was that his life might be preserved for the further and fuller 
mauifestation of his genius, which from the first arrested attention 
by beauty of form, balanced harmonies in composing lines, and 
pathos in sentiment, all decked out in a colour radiant in sunlight 
and rich as a refulgent tapestry. In “‘ Lovers by the Sea” (409) the 
greens, blues, and yellowsareconsummate in harmonies. Again,‘ The 
Elixir of Love” (411), the tentative rehearsal for the well-known 
drawing, has tenderness and pathos, with a grace almost Italian, 
and = English in local traits, especially in the children. “The 
Strolling Players” (412) is equally noteworthy for the way in 
which nature, though a little common in places, is made to bend 
with grace to the behests of art. Compositions which condescend 
to small daily incidents of life, such as the child’s “ Little 
Windmill” (402), although smart, seems as if forced on the 
inter by publishers. Mr. Pinwell belonged to the genus of 
k illustrators, always rife within this Gallery; thus he was 
the compeer of Sir John Gilbert, Mr. Birket Foster, Mr. North, 


Mr. Macbeth, Mrs. Allingham, the late Mr. Frederick Walker, | 


and the late Mr. Houghton. The practice of drawing on or 


for the wood induces concentration and compactness in com- | 


ition, sharp precision in touch, point in story and incident. 


But experience seems to prove that such work, possibly from | 


its haste and slightness, shuts the door to the highest walks of art. 
The almost synchronous deaths of Mr. Walker, Mr. Pinwell, and 
Mr. Houghton, following at no long interval on the loss of Mr. 
Mason, indicate that genius thus finely strung is frail, and its 
career short. We shall hope in the next exhibition to find in some 
collected works a parting tribute to Mr. Houghton; like his fellow- 
artists just named, he was cut off in his prime. It is curious to learn 
that, in common with one or more of his contemporaries, he had to 
contend with a species of colour blindness. The cases of ab- 
normal vision known to exist, and manifest in our exhibitions, 
would form an important theme for inquiry. 

But that our English art is gaining in onsale it may 
be, a little too much in the line of decoration, but often also not 
less in the expression of thought and emotion—this Old Society 
affords delightful proof. And it is not a matter for controversy 
that colour is more lucent and pure, more a creature of the ele- 
ments, and as it were a creation of the mind, in the medium of 
water than of oil. Take as an example a light, hazy draw- 
ing, “ Yorkshire Dales” (351), by Mr. Alfred Hunt. This artist 
thinks out his subjects under varying moods of mind; in 
“Capel Curig” (436) we are reminded of the shadowy gloom 
of David Cox, while “ Carnedd Dafydd” (356) might almost 
be a plate from Turner's Liber Studiorum. Mr. Hale, in 
“Swansea Bay” (139), contents himself with tender greys 
brought into tone by the presence of atmosphere. Mr. Thomas 
Danby, in the “ Stray Sheep” (46), and especially Mr. Powell, in 
“ Tlerring Boats” (42), dwell among the Genie of nature in a 
kind of poetic reverie ; nature is seen, not in deep sleep, but in a 
doze of half consciousness. In contrast nothing can be more arti- 
ficial or conventional than “ Barnard Castle” (282), by Mr. Colling- 
wood Smith, nor anything more mistaken or disagreeable than the 
“Gipsy Camp” (120), by Mr. Clarence Whaite. A few more of 
such abortions would ruin any gallery. Yet here we are always 
sure to meet with some choice specimen not to be surpassed. For 
mature knowledge and unerring taste nothing can be better than 
the “ Study at Tintagel ” (193), by Mr. George Fripp. How tirm 
is the drawing of these massive primary rocks half clad with 
scanty verdure, and how true, yet warm, the colour, nowhere over- 
done! But in the way of colour the chief accession to the Gallery 
is in the drawings of Mr. Albert Goodwin. ‘ Work among the 
Bluebells” (62)—timber-cutting being the work—is a pictorial 

storal mingling, as it were, colour with sound, sugges- 
tive of “ Ring merrily, ye.joyful bells.” It is scarcely needful 
in this Old Society to reiterate criticisms on the well-known 
manners of Sir John Gilbert, A.R.A., Mr. Marks, A.R.A., Mr. 
Frederick Tayler, Mr. Lamont, Mr. Johnson, and others. 
These several artists we have often before encountered. some- 
times better, often worse. But we cannot wholly overlook certain 
> displays. Mr. Carl Haag has long been famous among bis 
fellows for a certain type known in signboards as “ the Saracen’s 
Head.” “A Bedawee” (19) is one of many replicas. Among like 
horrors is conspicuous “ A Man’s Head ” (283), by Mr. Smalltield ; 
this artist uses brick-dust for his tenderest flesh tints. Mr. Walter 
Duncan equally allies himself to what may be called a conventional 
naturalism in “Cinderella” (155). Mr. Shields gives the worst 
version we have ever seen in the art of the last four or five cen- 
turies of the threadbare subject of “ Mary Magdalene at the 
Sepulchre ” (248). Mr. Basil Bradley descends yet lower; under 
the delusive title of “The Widow's Help” (63), he allures the 
spectator to pigs devouring wash. Art ought to be rescued from 
such vulgarity; but doubtless painters know where their patrons 
and protits he. Women artists, ever adding to their numbers, 
raise the victorious cry “ still we come.” Our faith in this cause, 
founded on the observation of some years, is slight. Still we 
gladly welcome the advent of Miss Clara Montalba. If she can 
but sustain her admitted triumph by close and persistent study, in 


which nine out of ten women fail, her fame may be not only con- 
temporary, but even posthumous. Mrs, Allingham, favourably 
known as an illustrator, makes a promising début 7 small unpre- 
tentious studies. The portrait (from life) of Mr. Thomas Carlyle 
(377) is at least a curiosity. The philosopher is seen seated in 
his garden somewhat after the fashion of Christopher North ina 
dressing-gown. On all hands we find that the art of the present 
day emphasizes the hackneyed maxim that no man isa hero to 
his valet. 

The Institute of Painters in Water-Colours has never before 
been so nearly on an equality with its rival, the elder Society. It 
gains renewed life by young blood ; while the scheme of “ Honorary 
Members ” secures contributions from Mlle. Rosa Bonheur and 
M. Israels. The “ Lady Members,” conspicuous in the catalogue 
by no fewer than fourteen names, are, as might be expected, quite 
as much a weakness as a strength. Yet there are no more remark- 
able sketches in this exhibition than two out of the three contri- 
butions by Miss Elizabeth Thompson, who, we are glad to see, 
recovers herself from her calamitous failure in the last Academy 
Exhibition. It will probably turn out that colour is her weak- 
ness, while undoubtedly character is her strength. In movement 
and action also, which more than all else test a painter's power, 
Miss Thompson has few equals. She has just returned from a tour 
in Italy, and if we may judge from “ The Vintage Sketch in Tus- 
cany” (363), the expectations she once raised will still be realized. 
The action in the figures turning the wine-press is almost worthy 
of Mr. Poynter's famous Catapult picture. The colour too, deep 
in suggestive shadow, would induce the hope that, if the artist can 
but eschew crude red regimentals and chalky white powder 
amoke, she need not ruin henceforth her pictures or her prospects. 
Nine out of ten, nay, ninety-nine out of a hundred of all the battle- 
pieces ever painted, have in point of art been, not victories, but 
defeats. We should like to see Miss Thompson try her hand in some 
other direction. We cannot pass without commendation “ The 
Roadside Inn” (78), by Mr. Townley Green; and Mr. Augustus 
Bouvier, in “ The Return of Spring ” (157), once more arrests atten- 
tion by wax dolls which he has long passed off as superlative speci- 
mens of humanity. Mr. Jopling again sins against taste in what he 
is pleased to call “‘ The Beggar Maid” (131). Some have mistaken 
the figure for a Magdalen; but the execution is very striking ; it is 
worthy of a French draughtsman. Mr. Valentine Bromley, who 
isa wit and takes the comic side of art, displays a head called 
“ Wonder ” (202) ; the eyes open with amazement, the mouth is all 
agape; the drawing would serve well as an illustration to Bell on 
“The Anatomy ot Expression.” Mr. James Linton, whom we 
can never meet too often, has been studying, not wholly to his 
advantage, Dutch masters, and of course specially Rembrandt. 
We preter his earlier Italian phase; but before we condemn we 
wait to see whether, after the example of some French painters, 
a reconciliation is not possible between Holland and Italy. We 
gladly admit that “ Otf Guard” (271), by Mr. Linton—a com- 
pany of soldiers smoking, drinking, and singing round a table— 
is one of the best figure studies since Mr. Burton and Mr. Burne 
Jones forsook London exhibitions. The almost insupportable 
tedium of these ever-recurrent Winter Galleries obtains occasional 
relief by something new or strange. And both new and strange, 
as well as admirable, are certain “ stained-wood decorations ”(382- 
384), by Mr. Herkomer, apparently a wild, weird, and Bohemian 
kind of genius. Here he mixes fawns and fairies, what is 
graceful with what is grotesque. The material is a panel, the 
colour a brown monotone, the medium, we should suppose, some- 
thing more than water; in which case these most clever designs 
have no place in a water-colour collection, though to exclude 
them were a pity. Mr. Tenniel again favours the Gallery with one 
of his piquant platitudes for Punch—Mr. Gladstone full tilt 
upsets Mr. Disraeli from the saddle. The design is obsolete, as the 
tables are now turned. 

The Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street, does not usually 
obtain superlative praise. But, at any rate, we find in a multi- 
tude of rooms no fewer than 707 works, which, lacking favour in the 
Academy, obtain here a kindly refuge. Some few pictures may be 
sought out, much as needles in bottles of hay. Mr. W. L. Wyllie 
(1260), Mr. Waterhouse (181), Miss H. Montalba (216), with some 
few others, serve to save this spaciovs Gallery from neglect. 

Three other exhibitions are identified with Continental art. 
In “the New British Institution” we may generally reckon on 
well-selected specimens of the Belgian school; but this school 
has long been worked hard, and now it happens that young 
plagiarists take the place of over-taxed veterans. Yet here are 
just a few pictures hardly short of first quality. Next, if not 
foremost, comes “the Society of French Artists”—worth a 
visit for its eccentricity, not to say its effrontery. We all know 
M. Roybet, a defiant artist who seems to have divided his time 
assiduously between bandits and their booty, and noble knights 
with accessories of armour, sword, and muskets (4 and 37). 
This is hardly legitimate art. Here, too, we once more encounter 
Baron Leys, MM. Corot, Dupré, Breton, Fantin, Lhermitte, Artz, 
and others, who would take at least a week to write about, though 
all that can be said has been said ten times over. It remains for 
us just to mention that atthis Christmas-time there is now fora 
third or fourth year displayed under flare of gaslight “Christ 
Leaving the Preetorium,” by M. Gustave Doré. This painter is a 
prophet everywhere except in his own country. His saccess in 
London has been so monstrous that in the coming season we are 
led to expect the importation of a colossal “Triumphal Entry of 
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Christ into Jerusalem.” The picture being at present only in pro- 
cess of painting, to speak of its merits were premature; but we 
have the pleasure to announce on authority that its modest dimen- 
sions will not be less than thirty feet by twenty feet. 


THE THEATRES. 


‘(HE success of Mr. Gilbert's play of Broken Hearts at the Court 
Theatre proves, in spite of some evidence to the contrary, that 
a wholesome public taste exists. This success may surprise and 
gratify any one who observes the methods by which success is 
attained at sume other theatres. Let us take, for example, the 
Globe Theatre, where a dismal burlesque of Bluebeard is performed 
sinly with great applause. It is lamentable to see a clever actor 
like Mr. Lionel Brough employed on such inane buffoonery as is 
here set down for him. The “ Heathen Chinee” and the songs and 
dances of Miss Lydia Thompson and her assistants have as much 
or as little to do with the story of Bluebeard as with any other 
story. Many other burlesques have succeeded by the same means, 
but as this is the principal entertainment of the evening at this 
theatre, it was perhaps a pardonable mistake to expect that it would 
be slightly above the average ; and it is not. Mr. Brough in purple 
whiskers trying to be funny under difficulties is a melanchol 
spectacle from which, however, relief is afforded by Mr. Collette’s 
amusing afterpiece with the portentous name. This is one of 
the few theatres where the last half-hour may be profitably 
spent. 

But, leaving the Globe and its vanities for the Court, we find 
that applause equally hearty may be won by arts wholly different. 
We were about to call the performance at this house, by way of 
distinction, intellectual, but it would be unfair to forget that con- 
siderable mental effort is required to take in some of the jokes of 
Bluebeard. If Mr. Gilbert were asked what is the story of Broken 
Hearts, he might answer in the classic phrase of the “ Knife- 
grinder.” But he has written many pleasing lines, which are im- 
proved by careful elocution. This is the sum of the attractions 
now presented at the Court Theatre, and they suffice to fill it. 
Mrs. Kendal, who has the leading part, still seems to think that in 
reciting poetry you should take care of the little words .and leave 
the big words to take care of themselves. An odd emphasis upon a 
preposition here and there suggests howineradicable is bad habit; but 
with this qualification the merit of her performance is beyond dispute, 
and she is well supported. The author is fortunate in finding such 
competent expositors of his meaning, and also a manager bold 
enough to hope that good poetry well spoken might become 
fashionable. Some of Mr. Gilbert’s lines will long linger in the 
memory. Thus, when Florian has shown in a parable that light 
words mean nothing, and is proceeding to what preachers call the 
application, Vavir says :-— 

; No need—I know the rest : 
' The maiden died; she pardoned him and died. 
‘Even more impressive is‘ the lament of Hilda over her dying 
sister :— 
Not yet! Not yet! Eternity is thine. 
Spare but a few brief hours to us on earth, 
And still eternity remains to thee. 
The success of Mrs. Kendal as Hilda might have been expected by 
those who have seen her in other parts by the same author. The 
success of Miss Hollingshead in the part of Vavir discloses in 
a young actress the rare talent of speaking blank verse etfec- 
tively. Mr. Anson, as might be. expected, is excellent as 
the dwarf Mousta, and Mr. Kendal looks well in Florian. 
We do not, however, so much wonder that competent actors 
can be found as that an audience can be got to listen to 
them. It would be easy to show that Broken Hearts is drama- 
tically feeble, and we prefer not to describe in prose what only 
retty verses can make tolerable. If there be any such island as 
Mir. Gilbert has imagined, a mission of strong-minded women 
ought to be sent there instantly. The ladies who dwell on it are 
in love, one with a fountain, another with a sundial, a third with 
a mirror. This last-named variety of love, by the way, is not so 
exceptional as the two former. It is a pity that these ladies did 
not take to district visiting, or nursing, or even to household 
duties, rather than to lackadaisical vacuity of mind and hands. 
In a play which marked by its success the lowest descent 
of public taste, some useful advice was given by a dog- 
dealer to a young lady crossed in love—* Hev a leeile 
daug, Miss.” ~But in this island neither dog nor cat seems 
to allowed, the pet sundial cannot so much as stand 
upright when a young lady leans against it, and no visitor 
is likely to come there unless he has lost his way. It would 
be easy to compose a paroly of this poem, although another 
Gladstone Ministry wai be needed to make such a success as that 
of the Happy Land. It isa poem rather than a play, and its pro- 
duction was a venturous experiment. Persons of cultivated taste 
cannot fail to be pleased with it. Whether there are enough of 
such persons among playgoers to make the play commercially suc- 


cessful time will show. If Mr. Gilbert had tried to write more 
’ dramatically he might have failed. Hitherto he has done best 
when he has allowed himself most license, and in the interest of 
literature it were to be wished that he should not restrain his 


fancy. 
The play of Masks and Faces has been revived with improve- 
ments at i 


Prince of Wales's Theatre, and is well worth seeing, 


— ones are always the worst. 


‘children. 
‘invokes twelve Muses. The more the merrier, and may they all 


although not specially suited to display the talents of the 


company. 
Ere since Sir Fopling’s periwig was praise, 
Colley Cibber has been a familiar personage, and it is a pity that 
the hero of the Dunciad has not a little more to say and do in this 
play. We doubt whether he would not prefer Pope’s treatment of 
im to that of the modern authors. To hint that he was brazen was 
less cruel than to make him—we don’t mean any pun—wooden, 
Did on the stage my fops a confin’d ? 
It is true that in this play Cibber is an old man, but it can hardly 
be conceived that age could have so far tamed the “ lively dunce” 
as to reduce him to the cipher that we behold. The best re - 
tation of the manners of the Cibberian era was given by Mr. 
Alfred Wigan at the Gaiety Theatre when he lg Lord Fop- 
ington, and nobody much minded it. Mr. Cog’ as Sir Charles 
Ritete is tolerably good in the same line. Mr. Archer has 
from nature or art a face which exemplifies the saying that these 
The dramatists have drawn the 
rub Street author in more kindly colours than Pope, and Mr. 
Bancroft will gain reputation by his acting of Triplet. Few of 
Mrs. Bancroft’s many admirers- would have. selected her as the 
representative of Peg Woffington, although all would expect her 
to play the part well, as she does.-- Miss Ellen Terry as Mabel 
Vane is conspicuously stcessful; ‘It must be added that, as a 
literary work, Masks and Faces-is-werthy of the authors, and, in 
default of a good new play, the manager has done well to revive it. 
If any Triplet of our day could write a comedy for this theatre, 
he- would oo by it much more than bread for his wife and 
-We observe that, according to-Mr. Bancroft, Triplet 


help to write a play for Mrs. Bancroft’s company. - 
-- The case involving the right of the “new renters” of iwery 
Lane Theatre came lately before the Court of Appeal, and althoug 
on the main point of the case the decision of the Court below was 
— yet on a minor point that decision was reversed. In 
order to explain the ground of the recent judgment it is necessary 
to mention that, under the arrangement made in 1812, each “new 
renter” is entitled to 18. 3d. for each night of performance, and to 
free admission to the “ usual audience part” of t the house. When 
the theatre, which had been rebuilt after the fire, was opened in 
1812, it contained fourteen private boxes, and all the rest of the 
house was confessedly accessible to the “new renters.” The pit in 
those days extended to the orchestra, and it was not till thirty years 
afterwards that pit-stalls were introduced. The present manager 
claimed to exclude the “ new renters” from the pit-stalls except on 
payment of the difference between the price of a dress-circle ticket, 
which is 5s., and that of a stall ticket, which is 7s. Mr. Dauney, 
the plaintiff in the case, claimed and ‘received a ticket for the 
dress-circle, and, not finding a convenient place there, he then 
claimed to pass -into the stalls. He received a ticket marked 
“ dress-circle cross,” and, on presenting this at the, entrance to the 
stalls, two shillings was demanded of’ him, which he refused to 
pay. Being refused admittance, he proceeded: to assert his right, 
was expelled by the defendant's servant, and brought an action of 
trespass to try the right. The Court of Appeal decided that the 
renters had the right of admission to the stalls, and that it had 
not been lost by non-user; but that they could not exercise the 
right at pleasure at any time throughout the night, but only on 
their first admittance-into the theatre on any particular night. 
The Court: held, as had been held in the Court below, that the 
stalls were clearly part of the “usual audience part” of the 
theatre. But the Court also held that the right was reserved by the 
statute only as it had been: previously exercised, “ and though it 
did not appear what the previous usage had been, it must be pre- 
sumed to be the same as now existed,in the absence of any 
evidence to the contrary.” The statute here referred to is the 
last of three that were passed in :810-20 for the regulation 
of the theatre. Taking this to be substantially a correct report 
of the judgment of Lord Justice Mellish, it appears that the Court 
forgot one important fact. The present usage is stated by the Lord 
Justice to be that the renter on first éntering the theatre got a card 
from the clerk of the free list (who had a book to verify renters’ sig- 
natures), and assuming that he gave this card up, it was hardly 
possible that he should be entitled, after choosing to go to any part 
of the theatre (as he had a right to do), to go at his pleasure to 
any other part, for there would be no means of identifying him or 
distinguishing him from the general public. The presumption 
which the Court made, that this usage which it finds now existi 
also existed before the statute, is opposed by the fact that pit-s 
were not introduced till long after 1812, and therefore the renter 
who had entered the dress-circle was in the best part of the house, 
and could not need another card or payment to pass into the pit 
or gallery. At present the renter, having given up his card, 
becomes undistinguishable from the public, and if he wishes 
to pass from the dress-circle to the pit-stalls, it is reason- 
able, says the Court, that he should be made to pay 2s. 
But whether. or not it be reasonable now, it could not have 
been usual in 1812. The theatre as rebuilt and opened con- 
tained pit, boxes, and galleries, and supposing the renters’ book to 
have been kept at the entrance to the boxes, the renter who had 
once signed the book and received his card, and entered the boxes, 
could surely pass thence to pit or gallery without any further for- 
mality whatever. If this were so, it seems to follow that the 
supposed usage could not have existed at the time of the passing 
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of the statute. It is difficult to believe that the enactment that 
the renters should enjoy the free liberty and privilege of admission 
“as fully and effectually as the right been enjoyed ” at that time, 
has been effectuated by this judgment. But, this being the judgment 
of the Court of Appeal, it follows that the plaintiff fails in his action. 
to the circumstances, the Court ordered each party 
to pay his own costs, and thus, although Mr. Dauney has estab- 
lished the right of the renters to admission to the pit-stalls, he has 
incurred considerable expense in doing so, But the judgment of 
the Court, as reported, is not altogether satisfactory. However 
inconvenient might be the place which the renter found on enter- 
ing the dress-circle, he could not, according to this judgment, 
change it without paying. This is scarcely a reasonable interpre- 
tation of the words “ liberty and privilege of admission.” 
Here, however, we get to matter of opinion. But in the matter of 
fact—namely, the usage after the opening of the theatre in 1812— 
it seems probable that the Court drew an incorrect inference. It 
is at any rate certain that there were no pit-stallsin 1812, and there 
could therefore have been no payment of 2s. for ing into them. 
Lawyers may be comforted by observing that the J mm Sere Act 
has not diminished the uncertainty of the law. 


REVIEWS. 


CZDMON.* 


HR is another sign that truer notions of our ancient history 
and literature are, under whatever difficulties and with how- 
ever slow steps, really ing way among large classes of English- 
men. It is something gained when popular lectures on Ceedmon 
are possible. We might dispute the right of Cedmon to be called 
the “‘ first 1? poet”; we might dispute it out of Mr. Wat- 
son’s own book; but this is a small matter com with the fact 
that Mr. Watson has, to all ap ce, found it possible to make 
a popular audience feel an interest in Caedmon, and to make 
them understand that Ceedmon was an English Mr. Watson 
tells us that “this attempt to make the lite and works of the first 
English poet more wes | known springs from the interest taken in 
the subject by an English language literature class of men and 
women which I conducted for some years at the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society at Newcastle-on-Tyne. Lecturing upon Cadmon 
afterwards,” he goes on, “ to the members of the Society I found 
that.the idea of an English literature prior to Chaucer was new 
to many of my hearers.” From the interest which the English 
and literature class took in the subject, we infer that Mr. 
‘Watson's hearers have now pretty well grasped the fact that 
there is an English literature older than—why should Mr. Wat- 
son talk about “ prior to” ?—Chaucer. This is the great step of 
all, and Mr. Watson seems to have taught his Newcastle hearers 
to take it. It is perhaps wise not to give the strongest 
meat all at once—those who that an 
lish poet have quite got on e stage of milk—and 
Me Waton, having taught his yi that Ceedmon was the first 
English poet, will, we hope, meet them another day to finish 
the lesson by teaching them that he was not the first English 
t. He has already done so by implication in his last lecture. 
Fe there allows that “the grand old English romance of Beowulf” 
is perhaps earlier than Cedmon, and even that it was probably 
brought by the English with them when they came from the main- 
land. Yet, as per becomes a man of Bernicia, he has a certain 
eg ae for a theory in which “it has also been ably 
t it is truly an English poem in our sense of the word, and 

that the scene of the strange deeds which it relates is Hartlepool, in 
the county of Durham.” So we remember reviewing an ingenious 
writer who made out in the clearest way that the whole story of the 
Nibelungen happened in Norfolk. We think we have heard some- 


lately about the Hartlepools which might make one think | 


that, if a new Beowulf or other destroygr of monsters were to pay | 


that neighbourhood a second visit, he might still find something to 
do. At.all events, even if Beowulf can be quartered in the Bishopric, 
it will be hard to pen up the Traveller's Song within the bounds 
of Durham, or even of Britain, But these are all small matters 
compared with the real service which Mr. Watson has done in 
ing the eyes of his neighbours to the fact that there was an 

ish literature before Chaucer, and that the poems of Caedmon 
form one of the oldest and noblest parts of it. his ten chapters 
seven are immediately devoted to Cedmon; and, as for the other 
three, the first two and the last, though they sometimes get a little 
far off from the minstrel of Streoneshalh, we are not inclined to say 
i instthem,as theyshow thatMr. Watson has beenclearing 


hig own mind and trying to clear the minds of others by going to the 
right sources. The secondchapter,on England intheseventhcentury, 
is of course quite in place. introdwu chapter, which deals 


with the world in general, and the last, which deals with European 
in general, show that Mr. Watson, while grasping a fair 

view of things, has still something to unlearn. Still it isa 
great thing to see anything like a clear view of the great transi- 
tional ages out of which the modern world grew. And, though in 
some points Mr. Watson’s ideas need correction, still the grasp 
both of English and general European history which he shows, 
and which he tells us that he has gained “in the rare and brief 


* Cadmon, the first English Poet. By Robert Spence Watson. London: 
Longmans & Co. 1875. 


intervals of a busy professional life,” is such as could not have been 
found a generation back beyond the range of a few scholars with 
whom such studies were themselves a busy profession, The ap- 
pearance of books of this kind is a feature of the last few years 
which we hail with real delight. A few phrases here and there which 
might easily be set right do not seriously detract from the real 
usefulness of discourses which must, as their author says, have 
indeed been a new light to many who heard them. 

The tale of Ceedmon, as told by Beda, is one of the most striking 
that we have, both asa piece of early literary history and as some- 
thing more. A man who is noted for special incapacity for singing, 
and who feels thoroughly ashamed of himself because he cannot sing, 
becomes a poet in adream, makes verses in his dream at an angelic 
bidding, which verses he remembers when he wakes, repeats them, 
has them written down, and remains a poet ‘ever after. Were it 
not for the distinct statement of Cedmon’s special incapacity before 
his dream, one might liken the tale to the later tale of Coleridge's 
famous composition of Kubla Khan in his sleep. One hardly knows 
what to make of the tale. It is certain that there are cases in 
which men have shown powers in their sleep which they have not 
shown in their waking moments, and it is also certain that there 
have been cases of men suddenly showing powers which neither 
themselves nor anybody else had fancied them to possess. The 
wonderful thing in the story, if we take it literally, is the union of 
the two phenomena—the continuance in Caedmon’s waking hours of 
the power which first came upon him in his dream. Anyhow, 
there the story is in Breda, and we have nothing to set against it 
or to correct it. We may feel quite certain that some mythical 
touches have been added toa real event, but it is vain to attempt 
to say how much is real and how muchis mythical. At any rate, 
there the poems are, and it seems unreasonable to doubt that poems 
which so exactly answer Beeda’s description are any other than, in 
their substance, the actual poems which Beda speaks of as the 
work of Cedmon. We must of course allow for corruption and 
mutilation in the process of repetition and copying, and, as Mr. 
Thomas Wright further reminds us, we must remember that what 
we have is the West-Saxon copy of the Northumbrian minstrel’s 
poems, and is to some extent a Saxon translation of the original 
Anglian. But it does seem an unreasonable scepticism to throw 
any further doubt on the essential genuineness of poems which 
are really among the glories of our language. e merit of 
the poems in themselves is of course the same if we suppose 
them to be the work of some nameless minstrel later 
than Beda; their value, as specimens of language, would not 
be much lessened in such a case; but they would certainly lose 
much of their historic and personal interest if we were driven to 
believe them to be other than the songs of which Beda speaks. 
The case is a simple one. Breda says that Caedmon composed 
certain poems. Here are poems which exactly answer Beda’s de- 
scription. This is not indeed positive proof that what we have 
is the real Ceedmon ; but itisa strong presumption on one side with 
nothing to set against it on the other side. Indeed we might say 
that there is something more than a presumption. It has been 
thought that the verses given in “lfred’s Beda as those which 
Czdmon made in his dream are merely an English translation of 
the Latin of Beda. But as they are found in the margin of a 
manuscript of Beda which is said to be older than /élfred’s 
time, it looks very much as if the English poems of Cedmon were 
known in Atlfred’s time. Of course we are not to look for those 

icular lines in the existing poem, because, by the showing of 

da’s own story, the dream-verses were only a kind of imen, 
and presently he began again to make his long poem. e hold 
then, with Mr. Watson, that there is no reasonable doubt that we 
have, with the necessary qualifications, the genuine poems of 
OCxdmon. So Junius, who first edited the single manuscript, 
believed them to be. And Dr. Guest long ago, in his English 
Rhythms, ruled that the objections made by Hickes to the ar- 
guments of Junius had been exploded long before his time. 

Czxdmon then, though not the first English poet, is first in 
two ways. He is the first known English poet on British 
te and he is the first known English Christian poet. 

. Guest speaks of the revolution wrought by Ceedmon as the 
first who applied our national poet alle the first who 
applied the national poetry of any Teutonic tongue, it would 
be rash to say—not to the history, the romance, or the mythology of 
our own race, but to the work of clothing the Hebrew records in a 
Teutonicform. His work is called a paraphrase, but in a very different 
sense from that art of paraphrasing which consists in turning good 
English into bad. Czedman took the Hebrew story, Scriptural and 
traditional, and told it in his own way, witha dramatic power of 
conception and u sublimity of conception which have never been 

in any tongue. If he had sung in Greek or in Latin, the 
world might have rung with his name. As he sang in uncorrupted 
English, he has shared the fate of all other things which are uncor- 
rupted English. The grand point of Cedmon is that he brings to 
his Hebrew subject the true spirit of the older heathen Teutonic 
songs. Mr. Watson well remarks that he tells the story of the 
enterprise of the Kings against Sodom in exactly the same spirit, 
and with exactly the same power, as if he were telling a tale of 
battle of his own people. But the wonderful thing of all is the 
page | part. Czdmon fully accepted the traditional account of 

e fallen angels and the temptation of man—that traditional 
account which, as Dr. Maitland’s readers will remember, must be 
carefully distinguished from the genuine narrative in Genesis. 
The traditional narrative every one knows from Milton; but 
Czedmon had sung it a incianall years before Milton, and with a 
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spirit and power equal to Milton’s. The question at once arises, 
Did Milton know anything about Cedmon? Junius was a con- 
temporary and a friend of Milton, so that nothing is more likely 
than that the later poet caught something of his general idea from 
the earlier one. The great point of likeness in the treatment of 
the subject by Ceedmon and by Milton is the sublimity with which 
both clothe the character of Satan. In both alike the fallen arch- 
angel—to follow the traditional interpretation which our poets 
follow—is in the most marked way unlike the ordinary grotesque, 
contemptible, medieval devil. Milton, no doubt, drew touches 
from the Aischylean conception of Prometheus. Czedmon could 
have known nothing of Prometheus. But the spirit of the old 
Teutonic gods had not wholly passed away in his day. Czdmon’s 
father may very well have worshipped Woden, and the fiend of 
Czedmon surely carries about with him the characteristics of Loki. 

Mr. Watson thoroughly appreciates his author, and he reproduces 
some of the which he quotes in what is on the whole 
spirited modern English. But there are one or two passages 
where he deals with the theology of the poem in which his words 
would certainly grate on the ears of many of his readers. He goes 
earefully through all the poems which are attributed to Ceedmon, 
those which in Grein’s collection ap as “ Genesis,” “ Exodus,” 
“ Daniel,” “ Azarias,” “ Judith,” and “ Christ and Satan.” This 
last is what is otherwise called “The Second Book of the Para- 
phrase,” which Mr. Watson looks on as a — of patchwork, in 
which genuine pieces of Ceedmon are mixed up with other matter 
which is neither his nor worthy of him. This, in fact, is what was 
almost sure to happen with religious poetry, where edification was 
the main object, in an age when the idea of literary property did 
not exist. It is, in fact, as we have had occasion to say before 
now, what happens with popular hymns, even in our own day. 
« Judith,” which Grein accepts as a substantial part of Caedmon's 
Paraphrase, Mr. Watson does not refuse to accept; but a more 
interesting question arises as to the famous poem in the Vercelli 
manuscript which Kemble perceived to be the same as the Runic 
inscription on the Ruthwell Cross. That inscription contains 
parts of the Vercelli —_ and the cross is said to have contained 
an inscription attributing its making to Caedmon. Professor 
Stephens and Mr. Oliphant accept the Vercelli poem as the work 
of our Ceedmen. Mr. Watson doubts, and the evidence certainly 
cannot be called quite conclusive. 

Mr. Watson ends with a — on vernacular poetry in Western 
Europe, a sketch of which follows perhaps not unfittingly after 
treating of those old English poems which undoubtedly take _— 
tedence of all other vernacular poetry in Western Europe. re, 
as in the first chapter, Mr. Watson has, as we have already said, 
notions which only a few years back would have been wonderful for 
their clearness and truth; but for that very reason it may be 
well to mark out a few points of detail in which his ideas 
might still be further improved. For instance, it is dangerous to 
talk about “ Celts and Teutons moving westward into Europe from 
their (possibly) common Indian home.” Why Indian? Is this a 
vestige of the notion that all the Aryan languages were derived 
from Sanskrit? A commentator on Ceedmon was hardly called on 
to draw a picture of the Eastern Empire—that is, the single Roman 
Empire—in the seventh century ; but if he did undertake to do so, 
he should not have talked of “the Persian Empire casting off its 
yoke,” nor have said that, in the age which saw the wonderful 
campaigns of Heraclius, “‘ we look in vain for vestiges of the glories 
which crowned it when Constantine gave it power, or Justinian 

ve it law.” In the last chapter we . not exactly see what Mr. 
ao is after when he gets across Ulfilas and the Gothic 

le 

He translated for them the whole Bible, except the Book of Kings, into 
their own tongue. What that her ond was has long been a matter of dis- 
pute. It has a called Moeso-Gothic, a term which is calculated 
to mislead, as Moesia nothing to do with the language. It was simply 
the part of the continent in which the Goths at that time happened to be 
settled. As this translation of the Bible was used by other Gothic tribes, 
Max Miller calls its language Gothic, whilst Dr. Bosworth holds it to have 
been the pure German of the period in which it was written. There is 
nothing to justify the idea that there were fewer German dialects at that 
early date than there are now. The differences between Low German and 
High German were probably clearly marked, and we may therefore look 
upon this Bible of Ulphilas as the earliest specimen extant of a Teutonic 
tongue, that tongue being one of the High German dialects. 

“ Moeso ”-Gothic is, of course, a foolish name enough; but what 
matter for dispute is there? As English is English, so Gothic is 
Gothic, and nothing else; nor can we give up the tongue of Alaric 
and Theodoric to be counted among High-German dialects, Mr. 
Watson also seems to be a little bitten with the Berserker mad- 
ness, which would be more pardonable if he had written south of 
the Tees. What can he mean by saying that the Northmen “ gave 
to the Netherlands the heart to upagainst the woes and pai 

of Spanish dominion, and, to the men of Schwyz, Uri, and Unter- 
walden, the strong and stubborn courage before which Austria 
quailed” ? Now really, every man in his own place; who ever 
nae Holland and Zealand, the central Nether-Dutch land of all, 
with anything but Nether-Dutchmen? And, if we decline to give up 
Ulfilas and the Goths to the High-Dutch, we must equally fecline 
to find room in Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden for anything but 
High-Dutch. Surely Mr. Watson cannot have got hold of the 
old exploded notion that Schwyz and Sweden have something to 
do with one another. To go back to the beginning, what can. be 
meant by saying that the word “ barbarian was originally ap- 
plied to provincials whose dialect was uncouth and difficult to 


understand”? Why provincials? Then, it wy | be well enough 
to say that “the great Teutonic race made Gaul France and 
Britain England, but what can be meant by saying that it “ made 
Hispania Spain”? And, though in a sense the Teutonic race made 
Gaul France, we must not have Chlodwig made even by implica- 
tion “a French monarch,” though Mr. Watson afterwards somewhat 
makes up for this by clearly distinguishing French and Provengal. 
Some-of these slips would look a little ugly, if there were et 
else in the book ; and we are only too familiar with books in whi 
there is nothing else. But with Mr. Watson this is not so; he 
has fairly started on the right ,and we trust that he will 
take criticisms in good part which are in truth only hints to make 
him see his way still more clearly. 


BOOKS OF ETON BIOGRAPHY.* 


Sf yf foundations and endowments in general have had many 
consequences which cannot be presumed to have been in the 
contemplation of the pious founders. Among these is the furnish- 
ing of excuses for book-making, and a semblance of fitness and con- 
gruity for dull and inept compilations. There are plenty of 
iographical dictionaries in the world, and moreover there exist 
special lives or memoirs of most persons of real eminence who 
have flourished within the last two centuries. Clearly the fact 
that any one such person was educated at a eve school or 
college is not in itself a reason for writing his life over again, And 
one would think that in like manner the fact that twelve, or 
twenty, or fifty, more or less eminent persons happened to pass a 
certain part of their youth at some one school or college is not in 
itself a reason for writing all their lives over again and binding 
them up in one book. Such a book, even if otherwise well done, 
can hardly be of any real use. If one wants, for example, to find out 
something about Lord Howe or Sir Lancelot Shadwell, one is not very 
likely to begin by remembering thatthey were Etonians. Tohave been 
at the same school, however, though at an interval of generations 
or centuries, is a common attribute, and this suffices to give a sort 
of factitious unity to a collection of lives such as either of those 
now before us. There is indeed one way in which a real and 
justifying unity might be given to such a work—namely, by 
selecting not merely the lives of distinguished persons who were 
Eton boys (we name the special matter in hand, but of course the 
remark applies equally to other undertakings of the same sort), but 
distinguished lives which are fair typical specimens of the 
characters produced or encouraged by an Eton training, and then 
treating them, not as simple biographies, but with a distinctly 
Etonian view and purpose. We have nothing to say against work 
done in this spirit, and we can easily conceive that, if well done, it 
might be of considerable interest and even of some importance. 
Nothing of the kind is attempted in the two volumes compiled 
for Messrs. Bentley, with fair ave: ability, by Mr. Heneage Jesse, 
or in the one volume compiled for Messrs. Williams, without average 
ability, by an unnamed “ Barrister of the Inner Temple.” They 
are both mere strings of short biographies, about equally divided 
between illustrious persons whose lives are already written or whose 
memories are preserved elsewhere, and obscure persons whose lives 
there was no icular occasion to write, and to preserve whose 
memories would tax ter ingenuity than we can credit either of 
the present writers with. The selection in both books is very odd as 
to both inclusion and omission. We find so-called biographies con- 
sisting of mere names and dates, nothing being known of the sub- 
jects beyond the fact of their having held office at Eton or 
ing’s; while, on the other hand, we look in vain for such a 
name as John Hookham Frere’s. Mr. Jesse, as one accustomed to 
the sort of work, plunges into his first narrative without introduc- 
tion orcomment. The “ Barrister” assigns the lapse of time since 
E. Creasy’s Eminent Etonians as a reason 
why “a fresh Eton biography might pro make its appearance 
without exposing the to the book- 
making.” Considering that the fast twenty-five years have not in 
any way added to the number of eminent persons educated at 
Eton in the ing centuries, and have largely added to the 
literature of memoirs and biography, the lapse of time seems to us 
matter of vation rather than excuse. If it be not book- 
making to make up an unprofitable book without any sufficient 
cause or occasion, we know not what is. The judicious reader 
may suspect here that we are writing under some sense of provo- 
cation; and that we may entirely take him along with us and 
keep nothing of our confidence from him, we do freely confess 
that we are smarting under a provocation which some wise men have 
judged a sore one—to wit, that of reading two very dull books. 
n this respect we find it difficult to award the palm to either. 
There can be no doubt, indeed, which is the more respectable as a 
literary performance. The Eton Portrait Gallery is anything but 
creditable to the official publishers of Eton College. The 
mechanical execution of the volume is indifferent ; the “ twelve 
steel engravings” it is adorned with are so bad that censure 
would be wasted on them; and the lives crowded into it are in- 


* The Eton Portrait Gallery; as Memoirs of the more 
eminent Eton Men. By a Barrister of the Inner Temple. With ve Steel 
Engravings, &c. Lton College: Williams & Son. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co. 
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dividually so m as to be of no possible value. The writing 
is poorand slovenly ; but it does at times escape tediousness by a 
solemn fatuity which is amusing in its way. The notice of 
Archdeacon Coxe concludes with a really fine passage of bathos :— 

Such were the thoroughly useful works of this most industrious Etonian. 
Few travelling-tutors or travelling-Fellows have ever used their opportuni- 
ties to better advantage, and if lesiastical —— may justly be 
the reward of purely literary merit, then the title of Archdeacon was well 
earned by the biographer of Walpole and Marlborough. 


In the same page occurs the oracular remark that, “ had Milman 
been born twenty years later, the mitre would most probably have 
been his crown.” This long-concealed scheme of the late Dean of 
St. Paul's for turning England into an ecclesiastical principalit 
with himself at his head Tee escaped, we believe, the notice of 
former writers. One may gather incidentally some tokens of the 
writer’s general wisdom and judgment. He thinks Greek intellect 
was decaying in the age of Socrates. He thinks the founder of 
Eton contemplated future extensions of the curriculum to keep pace 
with the advance of society; as if people in the fifteenth century 
thought of society as advancing at all. He seems to think the 
place which gave his title to Lord Camden, a judge who earned 
fame by strenuously opposing the unlawful violence of the 
executive in England, is quite as much honoured by having 
been chosen a century later as the residence of a notorious 
but successful breaker of public law in France. He is seriously 
afraid of putting Shelley on a level with Gray. He thinks 
Sir H. Wotton’s well-known “ Disputandi pruritus ecclesiarum 
scabies” quite unfit for ears polite, and actually turns it 
thus ;—“ The rage for disputation is the disease of the churches.” 
Scholarship seems not to be his strong point, or he would 
find something more and better to say of Provost Hawtrey 
than that he was “noted for linguistic acquirements.” The 
remarks on Porson suggest the same inference. As a lawyer, the 
writer should know better than to speak of “ Judge” Crowder 
ws “ Judge” Denman; and it is a graver mistake when he says 

t 

Shelley was deprived of his two children by a decree of Lord-Chancellor 
Eldon, on the ground that a man who professed atheistical opinions was 
unfitted to have the charge even of his own children. 


On the contrary, the decision was carefully put on the ground of 
Shelley’s actual and deliberate conduct, and not of his opinions 
alone. This ap by the authentic report of the case, not to 
mention Peacock’s apparently independent statement to the same 
effect, made from his own knowledge of the matter. ‘“ The higher 
scientific method” of thé “code of Justinian” (meaning the 
whole Corpus Juris?) is also a vulgar delusion not fit for a 
member of the Inner Temple to entertain. Enough of this idle 
and worthless book; labour, and perhaps well-meant labour, may 
have been expended upon it, but idle and worthless is the result. 
As for the Memoirs of Celebrated Etonians, we are content 
to leave them without any positive blame; we cannot consider 
them anything better than book-making, but at least the business 
has been put into practised hands, and the book is decently well 
made.’, But then the monotonous respectability of Mr. Jesse’s 
performance makes it in general effect almost more dull than the 
other book. He is, as a matter of course, mortally afraid of 
departing from the most beaten track of commonplace himself, or 
seeming to sanction any such departure in others. Thus Steevens’s 
real or surmised frivolities are visited with his gravest rebuke; 
for is it not obviously shocking that an editor of Shakspeare 
should ever be frivolous? There is, equally of course, no attempt 
to do the real office of biography in the delineation and discussion 
of character. The compiler plods steadily on, ascribing to the 
same man all the good ever said of him by his friends in one page, 
and all the harm ever said of him by his enemies in the next. 
Startling instances of this occur in the lives of Lord Sandwich 
and Lord North, which, if the tradition of book-making should 
happily perish, and this particular book unhappily live, the critic 
of the future will be driven to account for by some hypothesis of 
divided authorship. We find again, of course, the usual forms of 
commonplace narrative, though nothing worse than usual; thus 
“Dr. Forster's widow, it should be mentioned, re-married ” So- 
and-So. We do not know why it should be mentioned, or for 
that matter why Dr. Forster or his widow should be there at all. 
Tie was a scholar of the last century, and chaplain to King 
George IL., and neither did, said, nor wrote anything of permanent 
interest. We pick him out as a specimen of a pretty large class 
to which we have already referred as swelling these volumes with 
their dry and useless chronicles. There are some careless mis- 
takes or misprints. Mr. Jesse seems to think (as also does the 
‘* Barrister”) that the Classical Tripos existed at Cambridge in the 
middle of the last century. “ Bailey's Dictionary” stands in one 
place where Bayle’s is obviously meant. A letter of Walpole’s is 
made to speak of a boy “standing up funking over against a con- 
duit to be catechized,” which may wl puzzle strangers. We need 
not tell any Etonian reader that it should be conduct. Mr. Jesse 
has produced, “it should be mentioned,” one new thing, an un- 
published letter of Fielding’s, but of no great importance. On the 
whole, we suppose Eton is meant to be thankful for these two 
works, and we are of opinion that Eton will survive them both. 


EWALD’S LIFE OF PRINCE CHARLES STUART.* 


S° far as his contributions to biographical history are concerned, 
Mr. Ewald, from whose opportunities and abilities alike better 
things might have been expected, seems determined to remain a 
bookmaker. When some time ago we reviewed his Life and 
Times of Algernon Sydney, we concluded our remarks by express- 
ing a regret that he had not either contented himself with less, or 
braced himself to attempt more, than he had in that work sought 
to offer. We acknowledged his loyal references to his authorities, 
and the general fairness of his spirit in judging of the historical 
characters and transactions with which he had to deal. But we 
thought ourselves bound to protest against the unwarrantable pro- 
lixity with which he had swelled out his volumes, and against the 
deplorable errors of taste disfiguring so many pages in them. We 
regret to say that the Life and Times of Prince Charles Stuart 
cannot fairly be described as an improvement upon its author's 
previous biographical effort. It contains, no doubt, some thi 
that are new, although these additions to the materials already 
in existence do not, taken as a whole, strike us as possessing any 
very great oe Nor should credit be refused to Prince 
Charles's first biographer (in any sense deserving the name) for a 
manly and generous tone of mind in his comments on the merits 
as well as on the vices of his hero. Mr. Ewald makes no secret 
of his belief that the early career of Prince Charles was such as to 
justify the enthusiasm it excited, while his later life points one 
of the homeliest, but at the same time one of the healthiest, of 
morals. But if the tone of this biography is in this sense unex- 
ceptionable, its literary manner is one which it seems to us impos- 
sible to tolerate. We would rather have passed over the details 
to which it is necessary to refer in illustration of this remark ; but 
Mr. Ewald is no literary novice, and the lovers of historical biogra- 
phy—a species of literature which has at all times commanded the 
widest and readiest weleome—have a right to demand some respect 
for its dignity on the part of those who claim to be classed among 
its representatives. 

What one may at all events fairly expect is a willingness to 
suppress a tendency to vulgarisms—we can use no other term— 
such as would spoil the best of books. Mr. Ewald has corrected 
Prince Charles's erratic spelling, which, as he truly observes, was 
by no means a characteristic peculiar to this individual writer. 
But if bad spelling was a common defect of eighteenth-century 
composition, it was a venial one compared with the constant in- 
dulgence in a phraseology which probably Mr. Ewald would 
describe as that of a historian en négligé, and which reminds us of 
the title of one of the younger Colman’s books, My Night-gown 
and Slippers. Now we do not ask of every historical writer 
that he should imitate Dr. Arnold in his avowed endeavour to 
pitch his style in accordance with his subject; for Mr. Ewald 
might probably reply that of his subject requires a very low 
key indeed. Bat in truth he is consistently prone to vulgarisms 
such as these :—“ Macdonald was quite agreeable” (which means, 
we suppose, that Macdonald readily agreed); “he chuckled at his 
cunning in so neatly doing an innocent customer.” At the same 
time we are not sure that these home idioms are not preferable 
to the morsels of French with which Mr. Ewald is wont to inter- 
lard his English. What can be gained by describing Prince 
Charles's escort at Paris as ‘drawn irom la jeunesse dorée of the 
French aristocracy,” or one of his actual or supposed passions as 
“a tendre,if it ever existed”? Ata later stage of his career we 
find the Prince called “an exhausted viveur of fifty-two,” so as to 
point the contrast between him and “the fair blue-eyed young 
chanotnesse” who was “ taken forth to mate” with him, but who, 
a sprightly analogy apprises us, “‘ was as practically worldly as if 
she had been trained by the typical Belgravian mother.” Mr. 
Ewald happily only rarely lapses into Latin quotations, or we 
might have been disquieted by more such passages as that in which 
he states the British Ministry to have “ felt that they had no alter- 
native but to have recourse to the fortiter in re.” Such ornaments 
as these on the pages of a sober biography are as suitable as a 
cabbage-rose in the buttonhole of a gentleman’s coat. The habit 
of quoting hackneyed Shakspearian passages (the lines about 
“a tide in the aifairs of men” serve Mr. Ewald’s purpose twice 
over) is comparatively harmless; and the substitution of an 
Infanta for an Infante may be an oddity on the part of the printer, 
though (to borrow an expression of Dryden’s) he was a naughty 
man to commit the same mistake thrice on the same page. 

One further remark, and we need not say any more on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Ewaid’s literary manner. In his present book he can- 
not be said to be guilty of digressions ; indeed, upon the whole, 
he confines himself to limits narrower than might have been 
warranted by his title-page. On the other hand, he indulges in a 
method of psychological exposition which has been much admired 
in Tacitus, and regarded as tolerable even in Macaulay, but which 
writers of less acknowledged eminence are perhaps better advised in 
as When, in the second page of the biography, we read 
that 

Kneeling at a prie-dieu near the couch was the husband. In the tall, thin, 
and not inelegant figure, the high narrow forehead, the cold eye, the 
shapely nose, the full weak lips, and the long oval face, one recognized the 
; man whom foes call the Pretender, friends the Chevalier de St. George, and 
‘ subjects King James the Third— 


* The Life and Times of Prince Charles Stuart; Count of Albany, com- 
monly called the Young Pretender. Ysy Alex. Charles Ewald, F.S.A. 
vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 1875. 
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we confess to having been apprehensive of a deal of picturesque 
writing further on. But, upon the whole, Mr. Ewald not ex- 
ceeded in this direction. He exhibits, however, an irrepressible 
inclination to make speeches for his characters which they might 
or ought to have delivered, either aloud or by way of soliloquy. 
Thus there must, it seems, have been some persons who, standiug 
by the Prince’s cradle, and “ reflecting on the ill-starred race of 
which the new-born babe was the last link,” “ felt ready to ery 
out” a page and a quarter of comments on the “ awful details” 
“disclosed by the Stuart pedigree.” Again, after the Prince had 
“ srown to man’s estate” and accomplished his first Italian tour, 
“as memory recalled the eventful past and imagined the shadowy 
future, there rang in his ears the sic vos non vobis of the poet,” 
to which Mr. Ewald feels constrained to give expression on his 
hero’s behalf, Further on we find (vol. i., p. 110) a rhetorical 
expansion of some real words of Prince Charles, and again 
(vol. ii., - 12) a little speech before Culloden, composed for 
him by Mr. Ewald. Subsequently (vol ii., p. 173) we become 
acquainted with the words with which Charles would have per- 
suaded himself into quitting France, “had he been sensible” ; 
and finally (#. pp. 220-222), we have the reply which he might 
becomingly have given to the request that he would discard Miss 
Walkenshaw, as contrasted with that to which what he actually 
said “ practically amounted.” We take leave to think that in Mr. 
Ewald all this “ practically amounts” to bookmaking ; and it is 
because we t to see a writer from whom we had looked for 
something better descend to such unprofitable devices that we have 
felt compelled to protest against them. 

The story of the Young Pretender’s life is one which can never 
cease to attract curiosity, and which we are far from thinking it 
was not worth while to attempt to tell once again. Lord Stanho 
has indeed made the events of “the Forty-five” as it were a su 
ject of his own; but our interest in the fortunes of Prince Charles, 
though it changes in character, does not end with the narrative of 
his heroic oe and its adventurous close. The latter part 
of his life long remained generally unknown in many of its 
details ; for, as Mr. Ewald truly observes, Lord Stanhope’s Decline 
of the Last Stuarts (which contains the letters of Sir Horace Mann 
from Florence, bearing upon the life and conduct of Charles) is 
unfortunately inaccessible to the public at large. Since, however, 
Herr von Reumont published his admirable monograph Die Gréfin 
von Albany, and since this book was introduced to the knowledge 
of English readers by the most delightful of our living essayists, 
the loss has not been severely felt. [Having made use of all these 
and of other sources, above all of the Stuart Papers at Windsor 
Castle, published (so far as they relate to the two Pretenders) by 
the indefatigable Lord Stanhope, and of the State Papers in the 
Record Office, Mr. Ewald had accumulated sufficient materials for 
a biography which still deserved to be written. He lacks neither 
the jnteli nce nor the industry fitting him for the task he under- 
took, and it will readily be allowed that there is no previous book 
which, like that before us, has arranged the existing materials as a 
connected whole, and constructed out of them a personal biography 
complete in all essentials of fact. Of course more might have been 
done had an attempt been made to trace with even approximate ful- 
ness the relations between the history of the Stuart cause in its 
later phases and the general progress of European politics. On 
this head Mr. Ewald has contented himself with indications too 
slight to admit of their being made the text of fruitful comment ; 
and a history of the collapse of Jacobite diplomacy still remains 
‘an unwritten companion chapter to the history of the gradual ex- 
tinction of Jacobite sentiment at home. A work which should 
combine a narrative of the one with a narrative of the other would 
be an object well worthy of the ambition of a writer interested in 
what has been called catastrophic history. 

Prince Charles may have at times been regarded, and may still 
continue to be thought, a strange psychological problem; but we 

ee with Mr. Ewald that there is no real difficulty in solving it. 

We have here no question of a Tiberius, changed—or sup to 
have been changed—in the years of his later manhood from re- 
roachless respectability into a monstrous compound of tyranny and 
ust. A character like that of Prince Charles is built too lightly 
either to resist the impress of fortune or to reward any attempt at 
subtle analysis. There is but one influence that can keep such a cha- 
racter sound ia the days of calamity and worldly disappointment, 
and that is an early training which places a man, however weak 
and wavering by nature, in constant contact with higher sustain- 
ing forces. Had Prince Charles been in his youth genuinely 
imbued with religious convictions, his fate would in all proba- 
bility have been the same as that which actually befel hire, but 
he would have met it with digni ity, and would have left behind 
him an honourable name. In this respect he was beyond all 
reasonable doubt unfortunate; and Mr. Ewald’s biography for 
the first time (so far as we are aware) throws sufficient light 
upon some of the causes of the most fatal defect in the charac- 
ter of his hero. Not that we should be, any more than Mr. 
Ewald himself, clined to attach much credit to the gossip col- 
lected at Rome by the emphatically minor diplomatist (Walton), 
who there represented the interests of King George.. But it is 
certain that while Prince Charles was, like his brother Henry 
(afterwards Cardinal), brought up as a Catholic, his education was, 
in deference to English susceptibilities, superintended by a Pro- 
testant. Under these circumstances it was but natural that a mind 
devoid of any ballast of its own should have suffered from the want 


later conduct of Prince Charles in the matter of his religious creed 
accords only too well with the uncertainty of his ining. 
No doubt remains as to the fact that on one of his clandestine 
visits to London, in 1750, he declared himself a member of the 
Church of England as by law established, though Lord Elcho 
(whose so-called “‘ Journal” seems full of inaccuracies) states that 
it was while residing in Switzerland that the Prince became a 
Protestant. It would be absurd to attribute this conversion to any 
change in Charles’s religious convictiors. After his return to 
Italy he lived as a member of the Roman communion, and died 
and was buried as such. 

It is well known that Charles became morally, intellectually, 
and physically a victim to one of the basest of personal vices— 
love of drink, or dipsomania, as Mr. Ewald is pleased to call it. 
This vice he no doubt shared with so many of his contemporaries, 
and there was in the circumstances of his life so much to suggest 
to a feeble mind this kind of refuge from despair, that no generous 
judge will be inclined to condemn him utterly for his weakness. 
But it is rare that even habitual intemperance wholly changes a 
noble mind; the curse of drink is usually that it intensifies what 
is bad and degrades what is good in man; as a rule, “ wine invents 
nothing,” as Schiller says, and is only a powerful helper for evil, 
as it may sometimes be a helper for good. The ignobleness of 
Charles’s character must have been radical in some respects, and in 
one it might almost be thought to have been hereditary. Leaving 
James I. out of sight, as consistently ignoble from so many points 
of view, one cannot but remember that even Charles I. only became 
a model husband after Queen Henrietta Maria had learnt to be- 
come what he deemed a model wife. Charles II., James II., and 
the Old Pretender were all faithless husbands, and the last-named 
set an example to his elder son, to which it is sufficiently instruc- 
tive to find the younger referring, when counselling his sister-in- 
law, the Countess of Albany, to 
retire to the convent in which the Queen my mother was during the time 
the King my father was the victim of a certain infatuation. 


Prince Charles's conduct to his wife was one which nothing can 
palliate—not even the conduct of the Countess of Albany herself. 

But we have no wish to dwell exclusively on the miserable story 
of the Prince’s later days. His life has but one noble episode—the 
Forty-five—and this has, with the use of materials in part new, 
been by no means ill retold by Mr. Ewald. Once more we are 
| stirred to sympathy with the gallant champion of a cause which 
' nothing but the way in which its first successes were met could 
have failed to render hopeless. Once more,-too, we are moved to 
indignation at the cruelty which avenged these successes and their 
results, and which, it must be allowed, ill contrasted with the 
spirit displayed by Charles himself towards his adversaries. We 
see no reason to doubt that a policy of bloody vengeance was de- 
liberately pursued by the Duke of Cumberland, on the ground that 
Scotland was essentially Jacobite. It is in this brutal and useless 
vengeance that we may find the principal reason for the fact that 
Jacobitism was not extinguished in Scotland by the utter failure 
of the insurrection in which so small a proportion of the population 
had taken an active part. The Duke earned the thanks of Parlia- 
ment and a magnificent pension, together with an execration which 
has become one of the commonplaces of history. Yet there is no 
reason why such commonplaces should not be occasionally revived. 
Never was severity less needed than after Culloden; for, whatever the 
sentiments of the Scottish people, events had proved these senti- 
ments to be only dangerous to the Government so long as it and 
its agents neglected adequately to ‘orm their duty; while for 
| the barbarities which accompanied the legal or quasi-legal punish- 
' ments there is happily no justification in any plea of even such a 
necessity as never existed in 1746. There is nothing more weari- 
some in Scottish lite life than the obstinate survival of 
Jacobite sentiment after it had ceased to be more than a time- 
honoured form of national particularism; but it is well not to 
give way to the sense of weariness which interferes with the en- 
joyment even of Sir Walter Scott, so far as to forget that the 
source of the sentiment in question was one which time alone 
could dry up in a tenacious race. It lasted for a time exceeding 
all bounds of reason, but even when it had ceased to be in any 
sense rational it was never altogether artificial. 

Mr. Ewald has touched on more than one question which, 
though virtually settled, will continue to interest the historical 
inquirer—such as that concerning the supposed son of Prince 
Charles and the Countess of Albany. But we prefer in con- 
clusion to direct the reader's attention to the new materials col- 
lected by Mr. Ewald from the State Papers, and among these more 
especially to a letter, of which a copy only exists there, but of 
| which there seems no reason to doubt the genuineness. It was 
| written by Prince Charles to his father after the battle of Preston- 
: pans ; and, though full of both spirit and intelligence, exhibits a 
| strange belief on Charles's part in the radical weakness of his ad- 
versary’s cause. The Forty-five is, after all, only one more illus- 
tration of the Machiavellian maxim that in any important political 
movement it is of less importance to disarm one’s enemies than to 
secure one’s friends. Unfortunately for themselves, the Pretenders 
never knew the value or the valuelessness of their own party ; and 
even Prince Charies’s gallant endeavour had virtually collapsed 
before it was crushed at Culloden. 


of the support of a deeply-implanted religious belief—a support 
which such minds at all events caunot without peril forego. @ | 
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THE SPECTRE OF THE VATICAN.* 


HIS is one of the many publications which owe their origin 
to the controversy na cb by Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet on the 
Vatican Decrees. The anonymous author is anxious to prove that 
the alarm roused, or rather reawakened, by the ex-Premier’s expo- 
sure of the true character of Vaticanism is groundless, not because 
his representations of it are not correct, but because there is no 
real danger of the “ Spectre of the Vatican ” ever becoming 
more than a spectral illusion in England. urges three, 
which may easily be reduced to two, reasons for this conviction. 
The object of his book, he tells us, is to prove (1) that the missionary 
success of Rome in this country is greatly exaggerated; (2) that 
the available resources towards educating priests for the Anglo- 
Roman mission field fall far short of the popular estimate ; and (3) 
that the inevitable effects of Roman ecclesiastical discipline are 
such as to make it impossible that the system should ever find a 
home in England. It will be seen at once that the first two 
reasons turn on matters of fact which may be conclusively settled 
by a reference to authentic statistics, while the third introduces 
various doctrinal and ethical considerations on which opinions are 
sure to differ, and where the same kind of certainty is not attain- 
able. The merits and results of the Roman method of clerical 
training and discipline, including the rule of celibacy, which the 
author is constantly ing upon, are of course perfectly fair sub- 
jects of discussion, and the great majority of lishmen will be 
ikely to substantially with his estimate of it. But it is un- 
fortunate that he should have mixed up two such heterogeneous 
subjects in one short volume, the more so as the theoretical ques- 
tion, which evidently has the chief interest for himself, is as evi- 
dently not the one on which he is best qualified to speak. He 
makes indeed some strange mistakes about matters of fact, but, on 
the whole, his statistics are trustworthy, and convey in a handy 
form a great deal of interesting information which will be new to 
many of his readers. But his theological and ethical comments, 
however disposed one may be to with the general conclusion 
arrived at, are commonplace and shallow in the extreme. A com- 
pact and elaborate discipline like that which has for centuries 
moulded and held together the vast organization of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, and which contains the secret alike of its 
wealmess and its strength, cannot be sneered out of court by a 
running fixe of casual flings—we do not quite know what other 
word to use—at the notorious evils incident to a rule of com- 
pulsory celibacy, and the equally notorious contrast between boys 
at Eton and at Ushaw; least of all, when the critic entertains too 
hearty a dislike and contempt for the system he assails to be at all 
capable of appreciating its better side. We may have to revert to 
this aspect of the question in the course of our remarks; but the 
chief interest of the volume lies in the detailed account given of 
the Roman Catholic body in England, as regards its progress in the 
past and its prospects of future success. That there is nothing in 
the facts, when duly ascertained and analysed, to justify the 
triumphant tone often adopted by zealous propagandists, and the 
corresponding alarm felt by many excellent persons who are 
afflicted with a chronic attack of Popery on the brain, is clearly 
enough established. But it is time to come to particulars. And 
here we will first let the author speak for himself. 

The sort of feeling still very widely prevalent in Protestant 
society, though not perhaps so widely as it was some twenty or 
thirty years ago, is very happily described in the following passage, 
which may be said to state the problem the author has set himself 
to solve :— 

Should it become known that a priest of Rome has pitched his tent in 
a locality hitherto without one, or should an imposing Roman Catholic 
church be seen to rear its front upon the ruins of some dilapidated chapel, 
do not staunch Protestant fathers keep an extra eye to their daughters lest 
they be inveigled into convents ? do not old-fashioned mothers make haste 
to caution their sons against the blandishments of the “ Scarlet Lady” ? 
Independents, Wesleyan New Connexions, Mr. Spurgeon’s disciples, even 
Brigham Young's followers, might set up meeting-houses in every street of 
our towns, without exciting any horror or voking the least opposition. 
All good Churchmen would of course deplore such a waste of religious 
energy ; but never would poachers of that kin inspire the peculiar dread 
which everybody feels at the advent of a Roman Catholic missionary. Re- 
tired naval captains believe they can read the mummy-hearted doctrines of 
Ignatius of Loyola in the shaven face of the new-comer, middle-aged 
spinsters declare with a shudder that they see the Inquisition imprinted on 
his stiff-necked collar, coms and old shiver as they cast a glance at his 
unsociable lodgings. To what, then, is this almost unconscious yet uni- 
versal feeling amongst us to be ascribed? Truly, it is hard to analyse. 
There are those who entertain indefinable fears of the earnestness which, 
they have been told, characterises the agents of Rome; others take fright 
at the idea that a member of the Roman Catholic priesthood is not; merely 
what he seems to be, but that he belongs besides to a vast army of men, 
trained in mysterious lore, and acting together under perfect discipline ; 
others again, having heard of Jesuitical doings elsewhere, by which their 
cousins or still nearer relatives were spirited away from Pastsshdation, 
recur with anxiety to their own town ; while no small part of our trepidation 
is imputable to a deep-rooted conviction, that the Pope is the master and 
dispenser of limitless funds towards educational and missionary purposes. 
The question then arises how far this estimate is a correct one. 
And first as to the numerical strength of the Anglo-Roman com- 
munion, which is reckoned at about a million and a half, while 
the Catholic Directory for the current year, as compared with 
former editions, shows a steady increase of churches, monasteries, 
colleges, and other institutions during the last quarter of a century. 
But it has to be remarked, first, how vast Sas tosh the growth of 
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| the population during this same period, and further that the over- 


whelming majority of these so-called English Catholics are Irish. 
In the Midland and Northern counties, especially in Lancashire, 
the English element is chiefly represented ; but on the whoie it is 
notoriously true that “ the bulk of the Roman Catholic community 
up and down England is eminently Irish.” The money for build- 
ing new churches is often supplied by wealthy converts, but the 
worshippers are Celts. Among native converts, notwithstanding 
conspicuous exceptions, there are very few men of mark for in- 
tellect, influence, or high position. And moreover, not to speak 
of occasional “ reverts,” there is a constant leakage going on among 
the lower classes, if not to Protestantism, to indi tism or 
unbelief. 

And again, if we come to the numerical force of the leaders of 
this mixed multitude, very large deductions have ‘o be made. 
The Directory gives 1,728 priests, or rather more than one 
for every thousand of the laity ; but a full third of them are domestic 
chaplains or teachers in colleges, or monks living in community, 
and their harmony of spirit and action is further impaired by the 
fact that they are drawn from several distinct nationalities, 
Italian, German, Belgian, French, Dutch, and Irish, not more than 
one-half being English. Nor must it be imagined that the tra- 
ditional jealousy of seculars and regulars, of which we hear so 
much in the middle ages, has by any means become matter of 
history. Our author refers to some recent examples of it, and it 
would not be difficult to extend the list. But when he goes on to 
speak of religious orders as “ anachronisms” wholly useless for 
missionary ag vee he only betrays his usual incapacity for 
measuring the strength of a hostile system. He blunders still 
more strangely over what he calls “ the eligantur-pauperes decree 
of the Council of Trent,” which he repeatedly insists “ has never 
been obeyed, and never will or can be, either in letter or spirit, 
but is a genuine dead letter, having been ignored from the first 
day by every one ;” the proof being that whenever in any country 
a man of gentle or noble birth desires to take holy orders the 
authorities are only too glad to receive him. Of course they are ; 
and the canon he quotes expressly forbids them to reject such 
candidates, only enjoining that they shall be educated at their 
own expense. The eligantur-pauperes clause refers to youths 
trained at the cost of the bishops who ordain them, and, so far 
from being a dead letter, it has been carried out with an only too 
scrupulous fidelity from that day to this, quite as much perhaps 
from necessity as from obedience, for when the supply of dztzorum 
Jilit is 30 cea A es no doubt owing to the rule of celibacy— 
the bishops are obliged to take what they can get. To ask why 
Cardinal weal did not “ treat his two hundred Oxford graduates 
with a shrug of inditference and an eligantur-pauperes,” is to ask 
why he did not fly in the face both of canons and common sense ; not 
that he in fact, if we are rightly informed, secured the services of 
anything like two hundred convert priests. It is nothing new, or 
at all peculiar to England, for the religious orders and communi- 
ties to be largely recruited. from the upper ranks of society. In 
some cases indeed, as with the Oratorians, it is part of their rule 
to exclude all others, while there are even congregations founded 
exclusively for the sons of noble houses. No doubt, after all, the 
majority of the Roman Catholic clergy are taken from a lower 
social class than the Anglican, and the resulting inferiority is a 
serious drawback to their influence. But there was no need to 
expend so many words and make so many blunders in recording a 
familiar and obvious fact. 

There is a good deal of interesting information in the chapters 
on Roman missionary training abroad during the times of religious 
persecution after the Reformation, and the subsequent transference 
of some of the foreign colleges to England, as the penal laws began 
to be relaxed. One point, we confess, was new to us, and it may 
help to explain, though it cannot excuse—especially at this dis- 
tance of time—the wretched system of espionage which prevails 
so largely in these ecclesiastical seminaries, both here and else- 
where, and which really lies at the root of the broad distinction— 
to which the author constantly refers—between the pupils trained 
in them and an English public schoo] boy :— 

Hardly had [Cardinal Allen’s missionary colleges] been fairly launched, 
than, by direction of Queen Elizabeth, a spy-system was organized, King 
James afterwards widely extending it, with the special object of informing 
our Government as to their condition and working. The most insidious 
means were unscrupulously used. Cases even occurred in the colleges of 
men, whom the Superiors had taken to be exemplary students, turning out 
to have been all the while paid spies. So perfect was the information thus 
secured to us, that the missionaries,on coming home to England, were 
oftentimes astounded to hear their daily life for years past laid bare before 
them to the minutest detail. In the face of many such successful strata- 
gems, it is by no means astonishing to read that Rome redoubled her mis- 
trust, and that she trebled her dark schemes and precautions, until every 
student felt that he was standing upon a volcano. he Superiors, on their 
side, perceiving it to be a case of diamond-cut-diamond with England, 
neglected no artifice to outwit her. . . . Thus did wily concealment, lynx- 
eyed vigilance, underhand dealing, and hidden design, insensibly become 
the /ex et norma vivendi of places to which all had gathered themselves for 
what their prejudice made them consider the holiest purpose in life. In 
short, a rank moral cowardice, caught from the Italians of that day, seemed 
to actuate everything in the colleges. 

Most of these Anglo-Continental establishments, of which there 
were sixteen, were swept away in the first French Revolution, in- 
cluding the famous College of Douai; those at Rheims and 
Louvain had been dissolved before. Some few however were 
afterwards restored, and several gradually reappewred on English 
soil. In 1792 the Jesuits from Liége established themselves at 
Stonyhurst in Lancashire, which is sometimes called “ the 
Catholic Eton.” In 1802 the Benedictines from Lammspring 
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in W ia procured an estate at Ampleforth in Yorkshire, 
where they have started a-middle-class school; and some years 
later their brethren from at Downside 
shire, and opened a school for gentlemen’s sons, where the com- 
missaria' better than the teaching. The 
author is probably right-in saying that “the Benedictines are 
the most Saxon and moderate of the whole Anglo-Roman mission 
body,” though it may be questioned how long their traditional 
spirit, inherited from the lish ante-Reformation Church, will 
survive the pressure of modern Vaticanism. Ushaw, the largest 
of these English colleges, situated about four miles west of 
Durham, on an eminence commanding an extensive view, claims 
lineal descent from the secular College of Douai. But here the 
author goes out of his way to make a strange blunder, when he 
of its having been first started as “Crook Hall, @ country- 
house in the North Riding of Yorkshire,” and removed thence to 
Ushaw. Had he fallen into the not uncommon mistake of —— 
the tncunabula of Ushaw at the building still known as Crook Hall, 
in the * * Durham, the error would have been comparatively 
venial; but to invent a locality for it in Yorkshire displays 
an amount of acquired ignorance all the more inexplicable as 
he appears, from his elaborate description, to have visited 
Ushaw himself. Anybody there could have informed him that 
the village of Crook, where the College was first begun, 
is about eight miles off, in the opposite direction from Durham. 
It is another, but less important, mistake to say that “ Ushaw 
is now divided into three departments all... using the same 
chapel.” The beautiful chapel designed by the elder Pugin will 
not hold nearly the whole establishment, and a very inferior 
building was erected by his son for the use of the lower division of 
the school, comprising about a hundred boys. Whether it is true 
that “ no other educational establishment has engrafted so much of 
English freedom of thought and other chastening influences” on 
the Roman Catholic system, we are not so sure; probably Oscott 
would compare favourably with it in this respect, so far as there is 
any difference between them. But Oscott has lately been made— 
perhaps for that very reason—almost or altogether a lay college, 
the clerical contingent being drafted off to “St. Bernard’s Semi- 
nary ” at Olton, in accordance with the vicious system, first ini- 
tiated at the Council of Trent, of divorcing aspirants to the priest- 
hood as far as possible from their fellows during the whole period 
of education. This principle has never been fully carried out in 
England hitherto, but strenuous efforts are now being made to 
enforce it, and a corresponding deterioration of manliness and 
breadth of sympathy among the Anglo-Roman clergy of the future 
must be the inevitable result. This, however, is only one example 
of what the author too truly calls “ the ravages which infallibilist 
madness is preparing for the mission fields of Rome in every 
country.” From St. Edmund’s College, near Ware, an establishment 
like Oscott, but on a smaller scale and of lower social status, the 
divinity students have been similarly transferred, since Cardinal 
Manning's succession to the See of Westminster, to St. Thomas's 
Seminary at Hammersmith. For the tragical history of Prior 
Park and its brilliant founder, Bishop Baines, our readers must 
be referred to the volume itself; they will find some additional 
iculars, given under a thin disguise of fictitious names, in Mr. 
Bapes's To Rome and Back. 

With the theological or quasi-theological discussions intro- 
duced into the volume we shall not meddle here, and we have 
already intimated our opinion that the author would have done 
better to reserve such topics for another place. There is a great 
deal of truth, however, in his estimate of the actual working of 
the Anglo-Roman collegiate system, though, as usual, he refuses 
to look at more than one side of the question. The following 
passage, as far as it goes, is much to the purpose, though open to 
some criticism in detail:— 

‘ Let him observe what are called “the church-students” in their chapels, 
at their studies, in their play-hours, at their meals. He will notice not a 
few intelligent faces, he will see that most of the younger lads look innocent 
and contented, and even happy in their ignorance of the outer world and of 
their own particular future. But, none will he hear or see, whose voice, fea- 
tures, or demeanour designate them as in the least degree superior to the 
ordinary run of a parochial school. The majority are below that level, their 
every word and action betraying an ungainliness, both moral and physieal, 
which no amount of book-instruction could remove. Let him contrast with 
this the frank countenance, the gallant bearing, the high tone of an Eton 
boy, and the tale is soon told. Whence do our public-school-boys derive 
their frankness of thought and speech, their nobleness of mien, their general 
pa gener td Not from the example set them at school—although in that 
too t ve their vantage-ground, for their masters were thoroughbred 
before t. ut from the traditions of the English homes they can go back 
to, from the gentlemen and ladies with whom as sons and brothers they can 
freely consort,—in one word, from their being to the manner born. It may 
be objected, that missionaries of this class are not always the best, and that, 
if = were to become a necessity, the world would in great part be de- 

i of the Gospel. To which it might be replied, that Selwyn, Gray, 
Geamats, and Patteson, though well-born.and public-school-men, did not 
evince less of the spirit and aptitude proper for missions than others did, but 
more rather ; nay, that, even within the pale of the Church of Rome, Las 

Francis Xavier, Charles Borromeo, Alphonsus Liguori, ay, and 
the redoubtable Ignatius himself, and indeed her foremost missionaries 
generally, have with rare exceptions belonged to the upper ranks of 


It is also perfectly true that youths of the lower classes trained for 
the priesthood are subject to a very serious temptation to take the 
final plunge without any vocation, or even with a positive disin- 
clination to the work before them. For the only alternative is “a 

into poverty, and a return to the bosom of his family, 
which, in nine cases out of ten, consists of servants and labourers.” 


At the same time there is another side to this question also, which 
we can but note in passing. There was some meaning in the 
complaint once so common, that “the Church of England was 
dying of dignity,” and aman so far removed from izi 
tendencies as the late Dr. Hook was anxious to enlist the ser- 
vices of a lower social class than that from which the ranks of 
the Anglican ministry are mainly supplied. The “autocracy of 
Anglo-Roman bishops,” on whose position and policy the author 
has some very just remarks, is no doubt partly connected with the 
sort of material from which the clerical body is wy, ad 
moulded, to say nothing of their own antecedents. For often 
enough “a gentleman bishop may have for his successor a boor- 
bishop, whose composition includes everything but gentleness ; 
nay, who perhaps nourishes a secret aversion to forms of 
gentility.” And it is equally true that in this, as in some other im- 

rtant respects, the religion of medizeval England was very un- 
Fike modern Ultramontanism. On the whole, we can recommend 
the volume as containing a great deal of curious information not 
easily accessible to ordinary readers, and which is substantially 
accurate. But the impression produced by the record of facts 
would unmixed have been more cogent if the writer's bias had been 
less bitterly hostile or less eagerly displayed. 


MONTEIRO’S ANGOLA AND THE RIVER CONGO.* 


As Mr. Monteiro fairly claims in his preface, his volumes give 
the first detailed account of a part of tropical Africa which is 
little known to Englishmen. The possessions of the Portuguese 
extend over ten degrees of latitude to the south of the river Congo. 
It is as nearly as possible three centuries age that they made their 
first settlement at Loanda. At that time, and for years subse- 
quently, they played the leading part in discovery and geographical 
adventure. They were Portuguese explorers who first pushed 
their way from the westward towards those mysterious regions of 
Central Africa which Englishmen have been penetrating lately 
from the other points of the compass. These evidences of enter- 
prise and scientific curiosity are, however, an almost forgotten 
story. For long the Portuguese colonies in Africa reflected the 
stagnation of the mother country, and their development is still 
kept at a standstill by a backward and faulty system of adminis- 
tration. Their civilian officials, as well as the whites who 
officer their mongrel forces, are miserably underpaid, and left 
very much to their own devices. As a natural consequence they 
cruelly oppress the natives. Mr. Monteiro tells us that the 
“ chefes,” or men in charge of the different provinces, intrigue and 
pay heavily for their appointments, although they seldom hold 
them for any long time. It is their object, of course, 
to make the largest possible profits durmg their brief 
tenure of power, and any edict from head-quarters at 
Loanda is wrested invariably into an instrument of arbitrary 
oppression. What is perhaps even more prejudicial to the pro- 
sperity of the country is the short-sighted Customs system. Heavy 
duties are imposed on all imports, and they are collected in the 
most irritating and objectionable manner. The management is 
left very much to black subordinates, who expect to be bribed. So 
that by the time the English goods, which pass most readily 
current with the blacks of the interior, come into the hands of the 
merchants, the profits of barter are reduced toa minimum. That 
the system affects Portuguese commercial interests most injuriously 
is shown by the fact that foreign traders, almost to a man, have 
taken their departure from the country, to settle immediately 
beyond its borders, where they do a very thriving business. 
he Portuguese territory is altogether of a different character 
from the provinces along the coast-line to the north of the Congo. 
It is more arid and less productive, but it is also more favourable to 
European health. There are comparatively few of those 
brackish lagoons which are so many hot- of pestilence 
in the dry season, nor are there similar extents of that 
dense forest which, from different causes, is almost as unwhole- 
some. Some sixty miles inland, however,,the land rises, 
and the soil becomes richer, and it is there that production 
and cultivation of various kinds might be profitably developed 
under a more enlightened Government. Thanks to the partial sup- 
pee of the slave trade, there has been a good deal of progress 
tely in certain districts. A dozen years ago, for example, with 
the exception of slaves, there were no exports to speak of from the 
country. Last year the returns gave 1,500 tons of Adansonia fibre, 
7,500 tons of ground nuts, 1,000 tons of coffee, besides important 
uantities of sesamum seed, gum, india-rubber, and ivory. And 
these were raised or collected, as Mr, Monteiro points out, with the 
rudest appliances and on no sort of method. He has a right to 
speak on the subject, for he seems to have laboured indefatigably 
at promoting new industries and encouraging the blacks to work. 
The application of the Adansonia fibre is a discovery of his own. 
It comes from the Baobab, or monkey-fruit tree, if that can be called 
a tree which, though it attains to tic dimensions, really con- 
tains no wood at all; and he asserts that, having overcome many 
obstacles and prejudices, he has “‘ established its success as a paper- 
making material beyond any doubt.” The account of the ditficul- 
ties he had with the natives, while preparing the fibre for ship- 
ment, are at once characteristic and entertaining. He derived 
his ideas about it from the uses to which they had been in the 


* Angola and the River Congo. By Joachim John Monteiro. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1875. 
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habit of putting it; but they could not fathom his purpose in 
purchasing it in great quantities, being unfamiliar with it as an 
article af trade. So first they fancied that it was to be twisted into 
ropes to bind them before shipping them as slaves in the steamers, 
and till he succeeded in disabusing them of that impression, his 
factories were entirely deserted. Then his hydraulic presses for 
packing the bales were regarded with great suspicion as mighty 
fetishes. On one occasion when the rains had failed, it was with 
difficulty he saved his presses from the vengeance of the sufferers, 
and to the last the friendly blacks who took his py gave him the 
sobriquet of the great wizard. Mr. Monteiro, after long and inti- 
mate acqueintance with the negroes, has formed a very mean 
opinion of them. As he putsit, the negro intellect is not so much 
debased as “in an arrested stage.” By a process of natural 
selection, the somewhat finer organizations least fitted to resist 
a malignant climate have been steadily eliminated from 
time immemorial; or, in other words, the negro thrives in his 

isonous Jagoons and jungles, because he has been made little 

igher than the beasts that perish. So, in Mr. Monteiro’s ideas, 
till you can purify West Africa and make it fairly healthy, its 
natives must remain in their brutalized condition ; which holds out 
anything but a hopeful prospect. The blacks, he believes, are 
almost unsusceptible of religious education, and mission work is 
well nigh wasted on them. Their very virtues come ‘in great 
measure of their stolid brutality. They are as incapable of resent- 
ment as of gratitude, because their minds are incapable of retaining 
impressions. They know nothing either of love or affection ; 
during the whole course of his stay in Africa, he says that he never 
saw a man of them bestow a caress on a woman; and although 
he never found them wantonly cruel, they are absolutely indiffe- 
rent to the sufferings alike of their fellow-creatures and of the 
brute creation. Mr. Monteiro evidently writes with settled con- 
victions, yet we are bound to say that he somewhat contradicts 
himself. For he tells us that those old Portuguese missions which 
came to an end nearly a century ago have still left their marks 
in remote districts; so much so that the vi rs still give their 
infants godfathers and godmothers, who consider it incestuous to 
intermarry. 

His journeys in the interior were chiefly connected with 
mining investigations; at one time he was in charge 
of extensive operations undertaken by an English company which 
proved unremunerative. The failure was partly accounted for by 
the climate. Eight out of his twelve Engsish workmen died in 
nine months’ time, and three of the four who survived had to be 
sent home invelided. The travelling in Angola must be trying to 
the strongest constitution, although Mr. Monteiro was frequently 
accompanied by his wife, to whom we are indebted for the very 
effective sketches that illustrate the volumes. Europeans are car- 
ried in hammocks, of which there are twokinds. One of these is 
tolerably luxurious, being provided with waterproof cover and 
curtains, but it is only available in the more open country near the 
coast, as the coverings could never stand the wear and tear of the 
bush in the interior. The other is of the simplest make, and the 
oceupant must hold up his own umbrella. The bearers go at a 
trot, and the jolting motion must be exceedingly fatiguing, though 
Mr. Monteiro assures us that you soon get used to it. As all 
burdens are carried on the head, it is necessary to provide a number 
of bearers, and of course you must take goods enough with you to 
exchange for the provisions needed by your party. There is little 
danger to be apprehended from the natives, and not much annoy- 
ance, except from their excessive inquisitiveness. But the insect 
pests must often make life well nigh intolerable. As for 
mosquitoes, once, “soon after sunset, a hum like that of 
distant bees was heard, and a white mist seemed to rise 
out of the marshy land below, which was nothing less than 
a cloud pf mosquitoes.” Even if you keep the mosquitoes at bay 
with nets, the swarms of sand-fleas frequently murder sleep. The 
water supply is in many districts bad and precarious, pe Tite 
sometimes you come upon springs of excellent quality in most un- 
likely places. Mr. Monteiro tells how he was once dismayed at the 
sight of a shining bed of burning sand, where he had expected to 
find a flowing stream. The disappointment was intense, but for- 
tunately did not last long. His people rushed forward, began 
scraping away the sand to the deptli of a few inches, when they 
came upon abundance of deliciously cool, filtered water. As for 
the scenery, it varies tly in character. There is one zone 
very much like pampas of the “knife grass,” which grows to a height 
of from five to fifteen feet, and leaves bleeding slashes on the skin 
when brushed rapidly across it. It is disagreeable enough when 
you have to force your way through the dense growth that meets 
over your head; still more disagreeable when you are closed in 
among a gang of perspiring negroes, a situation of which Mr. 
Monteiro gives a most unsavoury description. Beyond this arid 
belt, however, you come upon a varied vegetation, growing in all 
the grand luxuriance of the tropics, and especially on the 
banks of some of the rivers. Once the travellers looked 
down on a valley of magnificent forest trees, covered 
over their lofty summits with one matted mass of par- 
sites with glossy foliage and superb white flowers. For the 
first and only time in Mr. Monteiro’s experience, the sight extorted 
exclamations of admiration from the stolid blacks. As for the 
towns on the coast, in their climate and situation they contrast 
favourably with those of our own West African settlements. 
St. Paul de Loanda lies on a beautiful bay, and is backed up with 
low, sandy cliffs, instead of deadly mangrove swamps and mala- 
rivus vegetation, 


| flourish as an embellishment of home and a reminiscence of 


third of whom are whites, and has begun to recover the blow it 
received from the cessation of the slave-trade. It is still greatly 
changed from what it used to be in the days when some fifteen 
slavers bound for Brazil were to be seen simultaneously in its port. 
But now the streets have been paved, the public buildings and 
handsome private dwellings that date from the old prosperous 
times have been put in repair, there is monthly steam commu- 
nication with Lisbon and Liverpool, and a good deal of life in the 
harbour, notwithstanding the excessive Custom dues. Benguella, 
which is the chief place in the southern provinces, has experienced 
sharp fluctuations of late years. Like Loanda, it used to be a 
great depét of the slave-traders—Mr. Monteiro himself has seen a 
caravan of 3,000 captives arrive from the interior. The last 
ventures, however, proved a dead loss to the dealers in conse- 

uence of the activity of the cruisers in the preventive service, and 
the slave-trade was stopped. Just at that moment the American 
civil war came by way of a godsend. The merchants laid out ex- 
tensive cotton plantations, and set the negroes they used to export 
to work upon them. The speculation has been highly profitable, 
but now their prosperity is threatened by the projected emanci 
tion, which is intended to come into effect in 1878. Should the 
decree prove anything more than a dead letter, it will certainly in 
the meantime act most prejudicially on the colony, and, as Mr. 
Monteiro believes, will be disastrous to the slaves themselves. At 

resent they live in tolerable comfort, being treated with great 

umanity. Left to themselves without previous preparation for in- 
dependence,’they would become as idle as our West Indian negroes, 
and a troublesome and dangerous incubus on the community. 

We have merely touched some of the principal points in a book 
which thoroughly exhausts its subject. We may dissent from 
some of the author's conclusions, but he gives us the impression 
of being perfectly honest and conscientious, while his remarks on 
the geography and zoology of the country, and the manners and 
customs of the various races inhabiting it, are extremely curious 
and interesting. 


HEATH’S FERN PARADISE.* 


T is an appropriate undertaking for a practical philanthropist to 
bring home fern-hunting and fern-culture to the mind and eye of 

themany. Mr. Heath has enjoyed many a ramble through Devon- 
shire lanes, up hills, and by stream banks, in quest of the flower- 
less plants which are one of their chief attractions, and which win 
for the county the suggestive name he has given to his book. 
Others no doubt have preceded him, as, for instance, Mrs. Chanter, 
in her Ferrey Combes, and Miss Pratt, in her Ferns of Great Britain, 
both of whom have invested the subject with a pict ue and 
even an antiquarian interest calculated to relieve the tedium of 
the strictly Voested descriptions which form the substance of 
ordinary fern-bocks. Mr. Heath writes for the million, eschews 
unattractive technicalities, and, in his aim to add thousands to 
the already numerous host of fern-lovers and fern-growers, trusts 
almost solely to the description of the native haunts of each of his 
favourites, with practical hints how to transport them to garden, 
house-window, or rockery, under such conditions that they may 
easant 
outings. Like most things in nature, they are sensitive to thought- 
ful tenderness, and repay that consideration which consists, not in 
expensive outlay, but rather in loving study of a plant's liki 
and dislikings; and as the latter only involves observation, it is 
obviously within the power of any one who will bring home his 
treasures in a good-sized clump of earth sufficient to imbed the un- 
hurt roots, with root-stock, crown, and fronds standing out from it, 
to freshen and beautify his home in town with souvenirs of 
able wanderings afield. Mr. Heath excels in his recollections of 
such excursions, and rejoices in his capture of the Osmunda re- 
galis, after a seven miles’ drive in quest of it from Totnes to the 
border of Dartmoor, where he found it in royal profusion, in wneney 
with the Buckler fern and the Hard fern on the extreme edge of the 
river Dart. The sight of it, in its way, yielded, it would seem, 
as keen a pleasure as ‘the sea” to Xenophon’s soldiers or the New 
World to Columbus; and the trophy berne away was no mean 
one to a fern-hunter, for, though Devonian Osmundas do not reach 
the twelve feet to which they grow beside the Lakes of KiHarney, it 
is even in Devonshire the largest and grandest of native ferns, and, 
with its two-foot pedestal of root-stocks, out of which spring lance- 
like fronds with light yellowish-green stems and flowering or 
barren leatlets, lays a sort of claim to the dignity of a tree fern, to 
which no other British fern can pretend. 

The plan of Mr. Heath's book is well conceived. First, he stimu- 
lates a taste for a fernery by vivid descriptions of fern-land and its 
untlowering botanic inhabitants; and, this done, he introduces us 
to a dozen typical “‘ single ferns,” the only species of their respective 
genera, afterwards discussing some seven interesting fern-groups ; 
and all this simply and clearly, and yet with enough of exactness to 
prevent any scientific reader having the right to cavil at an un- 
technicality, which is an especial boon to the general reader and 
amateur fern-fancier. Here and there it seems to us that he toorigidly 
excludes the gossip or the lore of ferns—as, for instance, that the 
miniature “ oak-tree” in the centre of a section of a bracken frond- 
stem represents to the German eye nothing less national than the 
Prussian Double Eagle; or that the gift of invisibility, according 

* The Fern Paradise: a Plea for the Culture of Ferns. By Francis 
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to high poetic authority, attends such as pluck the fern seed of the 
bracken at a critical moment on St. John’s Eve, a belief which was 
prevalent for centuries. Here and there, too, it might have been 
well to note the industrial uses of certain ferns, though to enter 
into a systematic account of them must have involved a consider- 
able enlargement of his book. But, as we have said, the author's 
task was limited to the popularization of fern-knowledge with an 
yo ornamental culture, and we shall be indeed mistaken if in 
is respect it fails for lack of interest and suggestive hints. 

Unless Mr. Heath himself paints on canvas as cleverly as he de- 
picts on paper the scenes with which his favourite plants are con- 
nected, it might be worth an artist's while to visit some of the 
haunts and outlooks, as well as the starting points, of his Devonian 
rambles. Fortunatus's wishing cap should place him, fresh from 
the first of the Fern Paradise, at Totnes, on the Dart side, a 
lovely little town where one has to climb up the main street, though 
from one of the lanes that mount Totnes Down Hill it seems to 
nestle in a deep valley. Mr. Heath’s explanation is that “Totnes 
is built on hillocks, and hills soar above it. And these hillocks,” 
he adds, “ are charming, small as they look when viewed from the 
heights above.” Striking out to the right from the centre of 
the main street, which is at once the heart of the town and half- 
way up the hill, our author leads us along the Ashburton road for 
three miles, and back again through Dartington Wood, in such wise 
as to give us a succession of pretty pictures, in which we find 
the dark green fronds of the hart’s-tongue, the shuttlecock- 
shaped fronds of the noble Male fern, the small tufts of stone-and- 
mortar loving ferns, the “common maiden-hair spleenwort, the 
tiny wall-rue, and the dwarfed hart’s-tongue, which is ever, as 
is also the black maidenhair spleenwort” (see p. 261-2), in 
moist situations. We cannot accompany our cicerone through 

ington Wood, or we should miss a glimpse at the moor- 
lands in the next chapter, as well as, by the help of the rail, 
of the ferny borders of ‘3 ingle Bridge, Lustleigh Cleave, and Horse- 
man’s Steps; a grand series of views, and a section of the Fern 
Paradise well worth exploring. When Mr. Heath (in P. 60) says 
that “ the ferns especially resent the intrusion of the railway 
engineers,” we are glad to think that his context contradicts him, as 
it shows them still fresh and green in their invaded realm; and it 
is a further proof of nature holding her own, that neither are the 
ferns “ dispossessed ” nor their beauty hurried over, since a succes- 
sion of steep inclines forbids rapid locomotion. The train is left at 
Moretonhampstead. A four-mile walk through meadow, hill-side, 
and water-side leads through a wealth of ferns downwards towards 
Fingle Bridge, before reaching which you cross a swift dark mill- 
stream running for a short distance parallel with the Teign. After 
a peep at the bridge scenery, the fern-hunter follows the boulder- 
scattered river's course by a path to the left. Presently, in a light 
open plantation near a waterfall, where naturally the soil is 
“ spongy, sandy leaf-mould,” he comes upon the luxuriant bracken, 
the plume-like fronds of the Male fern, and on the stream bank that 
bounds the wood the exquisite and retiring Lady fern, thriving best 
in shade and percolating moisture, and the mountain Buckler fern 
(Lastreea montana), which is detected by its lemon or balsamic 
scent (see p.245),a8 Lastreea recurva, another i fernin Devon- 
shire, is by its scent of hay, when the fronds are bruised. It was on 
this excursion that in the interstices of granite rock near the Logan 
Mr. Heath found a cluster of Lanceolate Spleenwort, distinguish- 
able from the black Maidenhair Spleenwort “ fronds that taper at 
both ends, and clustered spores at the back of the fronds, whilst 
the fronds of the latter are broadest at base, and have their spores 
arranged in lines. 

There is no reason why, as Mr. Heath thoughtfully suggests, 
transplanted ferns should not gladden the interiors of very humble 
homes, given a rudimentary knowledge of what a fern is, and an 
excursion or two no further than Epping Forest, though excursion 
trips nowadays are cheap enough to allow of going further afield. 
It takes time and pains, no doubt, to distinguish the haunts, differ- 
ences, and particular constitutions of each of Mr. Heath’s flowerlesg 
clients, though so favourite are they with persons of taste that 
there is scarcely one to which some helpful verse is not mentally 
tacked, as, for instance, with to the Lady fern in 
Waverley :— 

Where the copsewood is the greenest, 

Where the fountain glistens sheenest ; 

Where the morning dew lies longest 

There the Lady-fern grows strongest. 
But, like every other study, love and patience give the mastery of 
it, and it isa = thing to acquire it by degrees. A great prize 
is the rare Adiantum Capillus Veneriis, or maidenhair, rare except 
in Ireland, and, even when seen, often unattainable, because it 
delights in the inaccessible rocks and caves of the Isles of Arran 
and such — be gn seldom seen at its habitat, it is 
extensively p t y reason of its myriad seeds, repayin 
well indoor and an equable ing 
warm inhabited room it should secure permanent moisture by 
being placed under glass, in a soil compounded of silver sand and 
peat earth, with a few broken bits of lime or sandstone. As the 
maidenhair is familiar to our greenhouses, Wardian cases, &c., it 
is unnecessary to describe it further than noting the spores borne 
on the back and edge of its leaflets, which have their margin 
folded back to protect these. The Annual Maidenhair is a minia- 
ture imitation of the maidenhair proper, found only in Jersey, and 
having the drawback of a brief lite. Another favourite fern is the 
Mountain Parsley (Allosurus crispus), not strictly a Devonian fern, 
though it occurs at Challacombe en Exmoor, 


isitors to Snow- 


donia, however, may carry it off for cultivation, and be proud of 
its delightful. rg the serrated i leaflets which so 
much resemble “ the crisping parsley.” It has two distinct kinds 
of frond, barren and fertile, the conformation of the latter differing 
from that of the former in greater length and the edges turning 
over to form a protection to the seed. This graceful fern is some- 
times called the “rock-brake” from its stony habitats, and in 
cultivating it one must beware of stagnant moisture, indeed of too 
much moisture of any kind. The rare and drought-hating Irish 
“bristle fern,” which cannot abide separation from waterfall or 
dripping rock, does best in cultivation under a covering of glass, 
oa a soil like that required for the maidenhair. One of the curi- 
osities of fern life is the Adder’s-tongue fern (Ophioglossum vul- 
gatum), growing from six inches to a foot, in habit like the moon- 
worts, and in constitution adapted for a clayish soil or a tlood- 
washed meadow. It has a twisted root, like the moon-worts, and 
a succulent stem. The frond is divided into a barren leaf and a 
fruitful spike, which last suggests its name. It is also compared 
to the leaf of the lily of the valley, with its flower spike unfolded. 
The attraction of this fern, which it is not hard to meet with in 

land, consists in its being “simplex munditiis,” and it may 
easily be cultivated in pots or fern-gardens, if removed with a bed 
of earth about its roots. Its pigmy cousin, the Little Adder’s- 
tongue, is more lanceolate in .the shape of its barren frond than 
the pear-shaped common “ adder’s-tongue,” and it is, like the annual 
maidenhair, very short-lived. . 

It is, however, in the groups of allied ferns which make up the 
last of the volume that we find most of the minuter differences 
which add to the curiosity of fern forms.. The common Polypody 
is too well known to a ¢ dwelling upon, and we only mention, as 
an encouragement to fern cultivators, that in Mr. Heath’s fern- 

en it has added an inch to its wild stature, eighteen inches. 
Why the Beech fern is so called neither Mr. Heath nor Miss Pratt 
tells us, and there seems no t force in its other synonym, the 
Mountain fern. Still, its triangular, downy, light green fronds, 
with their long stem, give a character to this fern, though it cannot 
contend with the queen of Polypodies, the Oak fern (P. dryop- 
teris), whose hue is a light golden green, and whose three-branched 
fronds, of an average height of six inches, bear on their back little 
golden circles of seed. The “ Limestone Polypody,” taller, darker, 
and hardier, differs from the Oak fern in the absence of three dis- 
tinct branches, and in its colour, a dark bluish. Both are 
not infrequent in the North and West of England. — In transplant- 
ing the latter a bit of limestone or two should not be forgotten. 
Among the Shield ferns, another {frou Mr. Heath enables us to 
distinguish the hard prickly from the soft prickly, aculeatum from 
, by two or t notes of difference. The latter is distin- 

guished by an absence of stiffness, by a more graceful droop, and a 
more dense covering of the stipes and whole back of the frond 
with rust-coloured scales, giving a red hue to the back and front of 


Polystichum angulare. The circle of fronds which, issuing from the 
roo of P. aculeatum, suggests the shape of a shuttlecock 
with the feathers bending outwards, is in P. angulare so com- 


pactly set as to form quite a cup or hollow. From shields it 
is an easy transition to bucklers, and the Buckler ferns, or 
Lastreeas, are a noble genus. One of them, often mentioned, is the 
wit green rigid frond of varying height, and a d in- 
difference to situation, sun, or shade. Like the Polystichum last 
mentioned, it has the cup-shaped shuttlecock habit ; but, unlike it, 
its frond tips, instead of drooping, are thrown up in defiance. But 
the finest of the Lastreas is the broad Buckler fern, happil 

abundant in Great Britain wherever there is cool and shade. it 
has a crisped or curled distinctness, purple-stemmed fronds covered 
with dark brown scales, and thicker at the base than above, and 
the leaf is broadly lance-shaped. The lobes of the frond curl back- 
wards almost double, and their whole habit is arched and droop- 
ing. The Hay-scented Buckler fern is like it in frond, branches, and 
elongation of the leaflets in the under part of the mid stem of the 
lower branches, but unlike in the forward (and not backward) 
curving lobes of the leaflets. These are of a lighter green with a 
light-blue tinge, and the under surface is thickly studded with 
seed cases. In a case of doubt Mr. Heath sts that crushing 
the mature frond of Lastrea recurva will identify it by its hay- 
scent. All these nice points, and many others lite them, Mr. 
Heath enables us to settle in a practical, but withal an attrac- 
tive, manner, and his book ought to tempt both the fern-hunters 
who require an eo for their tours, and the tourists who 
appreciate relics of their rambles, to make pleasant pilgrimages to 


A SECRET OF THE SEA.* 

hippos best thing to be said for this book is that it carries its 

own antidote with it; silliness of-argument and flimsiness 
of workmanship forbidding anything like the morbid horror which 
else might have crept about a story of hidden crime tracked to its 
source had that story been judicious and. powerfully 
narrated. As it is, A Secret of the is a melodrama of the 
coarsest and most commonplace materials, told in the poorest way, 
illustrated by the most unlikely circumstances, and enacted by the 
most absurd characters ; a work presumably making some kind of 


* A Secret of the Sea. By T. W. Speight, Author of “In the Dead of 
Hight,” Lock and Key,” 3 vols.. London: Richard Bentley 
I 
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pretensionsto “art,” wherein the mistake has been committed of 
multiplying both crime and criminals, so that the “ high lights” 


are scattered all over the picture. Hence the result is a total want 


of central interest, even of that sorry kind which can alone be 
found in a story that emulates the unwholesome literature of the 
Police News or the monstrous imaginings of a madman. Max 
Jacoby, Jonas Pringle, Olive Deane, Matthew Kelvin, the un- 
known parent who deserted the child, and even Peter Byrne and 
scoundrelism and respectability, make too large a company o 
murderers and ruffians to The reader sated 
with such a piling up of abominations, and would gladly exchange 
some of this very ardent diet for a little cheinann oval and meat, 
or even innocent milk and water. 

Of the gallery of wretches mentioned above we scarcely know 
to which to give the for supremacy in crime. We will begin, 
however, with Max Jacoby, the man whose “ secret” is in the sea. 
Max Jacoby, or Max Van Duren, is a gentleman who has com- 
mitted a murder some twenty years ago, for which he contrived 
that one Ambrose Murray, a if virtuous person, should suffer 
the blame. As, however, Mr. Murray fortunately became insane 
before he was to be hanged, his sentence was commuted into im- 
prisonment for life, and Max Jacoby escaped scot free with his box 
ef wedding jewelry—the temptation for which he had done the 
murder. Besides this initial offence, he has also indulged his evil 
nature in another direction, having seduced and abandoned one 
Jessie Ember, who has in consequence taken to the streets for her 
living. Second in ruffianism to Max Jacoby, or perhaps running 
fairly abreast of him, is Jonas Pringle, his clerk. Max, under his 
new name of Van Duren, is a. hard master, and Jonas Pringle, who 
is rightly Ember, is a thief. He makes a key for Van Duren’s 
strong room, designing to: rob him of his money; but on turning 
over the contents of the safe he comes upon a portrait of his daughter 
Jessie Ember, also a passionate love-letter in her handwriting, which 
reveal to him the fact that it is none other than his master Van Duren 
that has been the sedueer and destroyer of his daughter. When 
he makes this discovery he c his mind, and instead of 
robbing, determines to murder, Van Duren, otherwise Max Jacoby. 
He is prevented from ing out this amiable design only just in 
time; Van Duren, shut up in the strong room to be starved to 
death, being rescued by Jessie’s instrumentality, for the , it 
would seem, of saying what no dying man could have a “A 
warrant for my arrest!” echoed Van Duren feebly. “ You have 
come too late, gentlemen—too late, I say! I am beyond your reach 
now. I am going where you dare not follow me!” We will pass 
over in this episode such minor matters as how Jessie knew that 
her father was doing anything unlawful with Van Duren; how she 
had retained such an overwhelming affection for the man who had 
been both false and brutal to her; why, having discarded her, he 
had kept her love-relies so saeredly ; and why, loving Miriam, he 
should turn back to a deathbed tenderness for Jessie; also why 
Jonas changed his name, and from Ember became Pringle. These 
are only small stumbling-bloeks over which our author's genius has 
made daring leaps; but to prasaic critics, with a weakness for 
verisimilitude, they are questions to which intelligent answers 
would not come amiss, 

Following Jonas in depth of dye comes Olive Deane. This young 
lady has cherished for an unrequited attachment for 
Yer cousin Matthew Kelvin. He, on his part, cherishes the same 
kind of melancholy lopsided feeling for Eleanor Lloyd. Now as 
the base-line of this book is that every one is somebody beside him- 
self, and no one what he er she seems to be, Eleanor Lloyd is not 
Eleanor Lloyd at all, but Eleanor Murray, the daughter of the 
innocent madman shut up in the criminal lunatic prison. Neither 
is she the heiress te that twenty thousand pounds which the author 
treats with as much reverent respect as if it were so many hundreds 
of thousands. Hence, when Matthew Kelvin, the attorney in 
charge of the family affairs, finds out that she is neither a Lloyd 
nor an heiress, he feels that he has a very pretty little rod in 
pickle for his disdainful beauty ; and, being a cautious, suspicious, 
wm r free of his prospecti is is Olive’s im- 
provement on the original E — 

“ To how man le is Miss Lloyd’s true known ?” 

“Good. And your idea of revenge is to break this news to Miss Lloyd 
=o very morning—and so crush her ? ” 

“ is.” 

“ A man’s idea—poor and commonplace. Shall I tell you what mine—a 
woman’s idea of revenge—would be in such a case ?” 

“ You are a clever Olive, and you pique my curiosity.” - 

“ Were I in your p I would my discovery a profound secret for 
some time to come. I would let her for a little while taste all the pleasures 
that wealth can confer, “I would let her go on till a life of ease and self- 
indulgence should have become as it were a second nature to her. .I would 
let her live on ‘in blissful ignorance of the thunderbolt you have in store for 
her till she has learned to love—perhaps even till is engaged to be 

“ Eleanor married to another! I never of ” said Kelvi 

m, when 
morning i if it so please you—and, touching her on the shoulder, you 
shall say to her, ‘ Eleanor Lloyd, yon are a beggar!’ Her fall from wealth 
to poverty will then seem infinitely greater than it would do now, and yours 

be a revenge worthy of the name.” 

“ A devilish scheme, Olive, and one which only an Italian—or a woman— 
would have thought of!” 

“ You flatter me,” said Olive, with a little lifting of the shoulders, and 
the ghost of a smile playing round her thin lips. 


After this foretaste of Miss Deane’s nature, the reader will not 
be surprised to find her, later in the day, secretly poisoning her 
beloved cousin, for the sake of making herself so necessary to him 
as a nurse that she shall catch his heart at the rebound, and win 
his love for which she is imperilling his life. The situation has 
at least the merit of boldness of conception, like any other un- 
natural monstrosity evolved out of folly by the human imagination 
in a state of disease. Of the unknown who deserted a child, for 
no other reason than to give Gerald Warburton the chance of 
picking it up and looking awkward, if humane, with his burden 
when he meets Eleanor Lloyd for the first time, we hear nothing. 
Evidently this is a loop which the author has let slip, and we 
fancy that it was intended for the child of Jessie Ember and 
Van Duren. However that may be, it is in the position now of a 
bit of brickwork unattached to the main building; a thing of 
neither use nor ornament; even a little more unsightly than 
the surrounding ugliness, and irritating in its quite needless 
existence. 

As for Peter Byrne and his daughter Miriam, the tale of their 
iniquities is not so excessive. Peter simply makes himself into an 
amateur detective, and, for the purpose of bringing home the 
crime of the murder committed twenty years ago to the real 
murderer, Max Jacoby, disguises himself as a deaf old man; takes 
lodgings in Van Duren’s house; puts Marian forward as the decoy, 
who is to make the murderer fall in love with her and worm out 
from him the name of the vessel in which he was wrecked with a 
certain precious box, also some — years ago, as well as the 
name of the place where he was wreeked. All this elaborate pre- 
paration succeeds as it is intended; and Van Duren falls into the 
snare laid for him with the ease of a child bribed to one’s knee by 
a doll and a handful of sugarplums. He gives Miriam the in- 
formation she requires; and Peter Byrne, herself, and Ambrose 
Murray—who has escaped from his criminal lunatic prison, and 
not been tracked nor sought after—go down to Marhyddoe in 
Wales, off which coast the Adbatross was wrecked, and where they 
fish up the missing box which was to clear Murray and hang 
Jacoby. He, however, is too sharp for them, and steals the box 
off the inn table; but with what purpose is not very apparent, as 
he dies under arrest, as we have seen. 

Beside this multiplicity of crimes there is a like multiplicity of 
aliases. Thus, Van Duren is not Van Duren, but Max Jacoby: 
Eleanor Lloyd is not Eleanor Lloyd, but Eleanor Murray; that 
handsome young Mr. John Pomeroy, private secretary to Sir 
Thomas Dudgeon, is in truth Gerald Warburton, the real heir of 
Eleanor’s wonderful twenty thousand pounds, her cousin, and her 
lover; Jonas Pringle must have been Jonas Ember, if Jessie 
Ember was his daughter; Peter Byrne and his daughter masque- 
rade in fact, if not in name; and Ambrose Murray, when he is in 
hiding, is made Greaves or anything else the reader likes. The 
characters in this precious farrago are on a par with the circum- 
stances. They are to intelligible fiction what an Indian’s totem is 
to art, or a village boy’s likeness of the schoolmaster chalked upon 
the barn-door is to portraiture. They are caricatures labelled 
according to the re ities for which they stand as emblematic 
sponsors, but of likeness, drawing, shading, workmanship there is 
not a trace. 

We confess that the publication of such books as this Secret of 
the Sea remains to us one of the standing mysteries of the trade. 
Who reads them? To whom can they possibly give pleasure ? 
How are they made to pay? They cost as much money to buy 
and as much time to read as works of real value; but when they 
are finished, what remains? Nothing but “the bad taste in the 
mouth ” of which Miss Bronté complained as the result of certain 
French novels, without even such enjoyment as is to be had from 
the clever handling of unpleasant subjects and the masterly de- 
lineation of scoundrelism. Here the taste is offended and the 
intellect not appealed to. The details of a revolting story are not 
forgotten in admiration of the skill with which they are presented ; 
the ugly features of abominable characters are not rendered lifelike 
by careful drawing, and, if misdirected, not the less conscientious 
work, On the contrary, folly and disgust go hand in hand; and if 
the story and the actors are detestable, the workmanship runs them 
hard, and even goes beyond. How such trash as this finds (as it 
presumably does) a public is, as we have said, a mystery to which 
we have no clue. It argues a terrible failure of all wholesome per- 
ception in morals as in art, and is of itself one of the most stinging 
satires on our civilization that can be found. Crime, as an illus- 
tration of character, as the tragedy of circumstance, even as an 
eni constructed piecemeal for after analysis and detection, has 
a place of its own in literature; but crime with as much meaning 
or artistry in it as there is in a street Arab’s mud-pie -is in every 
way a superfluous indignity to good taste and common sense. 


‘CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Iv. 


NE of the most sumptuously illustrated topographical books 

is M. Doré’s Londres (Hachette). The letterpress is by M. 
Louis Enault, and is on the whole very good, but full of strange 
errors, such as one always finds in French books about England. 
Some of these mistakes are ratheramusing ; as, for example, when 
we are told that,though the s are “aujourd’hui silencieux,” 
ye Tilbury constitutes the chief defence of London. A view of 
ork Gate, near the Thames Embankment, is labelled “ Marble 
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Arch” ; the Houses of Parliament are called “ Limehouse Dock” ; 
we read of “ un rituel de priéres (Prayer Commonbook),” while a 
—- bridge is made to cross the Serpentine in Hyde 
Park. Of the cuts, some of the little vignettes are the most 
pleasing, such as “ Nnvirons de Londres,” and ancient London, a 
rather fanciful picture near the beginning. There is a very clever 
view of an imaginary street in Whitechapel, and one of old London 
Bridge with houses on it; but many of the drawings, such as those 
of Rotten Row and of the Derby, are strangely exaggerated. The 
book contains no fewer than one hundred and seventy-four wood- 
cuts, most of them being figure subjects rather than views of 
scenery. Another book on the same subject is Old and New 
London (Cassell), which has Mr. Thornbury's name on the back, and 
Mr. Walford’s on the title-page. One opens a book by Mr. Thornbury 
with but little hope of finding roth. ypwtvi cen or research even 
in compiling, but when Mr. Walford’s name appears on the title-page 
this gleam, small as it is, departs. ‘The woodcuts seem to be taken 
from fairly good authorities, but they look tame and dull after M. 
Doré’s—not that this is a fault. But what can we say of the letter- 
press? That so many mistakes should have been crammed into a 
single volume is perhaps the most remarkable thing about it. The 
chief authority aoa is of course Mr. Timbs, whose original 
works seem to have been read by the compiler with great assiduity. 
Thus it is Mr. Timbs that us Caxton learnt to print at 
Cologne ; and “a writer in the Sunday at Home,” no doubt Mr. 
Timbs again, that Horneck was “rector of St. Mary the Virgin,” 
the church on the site of which the Protector Somerset built his 
house. But historical mistakes are not all. There is slipshod 
writing enough to turn Lord Burlington (P. 471) into the designer 
of the Monk's granary, afterwards the old Dormitory, at West- 
minster; and, in another place, to say of Gavin Douglas that the 
“ yeader will be glad to learn that in the Savoy he ‘sleeps the 
sleep that knows no waking.’” If this is a joke, it is a very grim 
one. It is simply absurd to write of Oliver Cromwell that “ the 
secret of his last resting place will not be known till the last great 
day of all.” But we might take up all our space, and more, with 


the blunders of which this book of undigested scraps is for the 
greater part made up. 
More purely topographical is Mr. Elijah Walton’s English Lake 


Scenery (Thompson), with descriptions by Mr. Bonney. The 
pictures are very pretty, in spite of a certain mannerism, especially 
those in which an effect of sunrise or sunset is given; but the 
mechanical part is not equal to that of Wicklow and Killarne 
(Marcus Ward), in which Mr. Rowbotham’s drawings have fi 
justice done to them, though we cannot admire them as much as 
Mt. Walton’s. Some of the woodcuts in Wicklow and Killarney 
are very pretty, and some which years ago in the old Art 
Union Journal are ee: reprinted. As steps towards the 
wider employment of chromo-lithograthy, both books are highly to 
be recommended, but colour-printing is still in its infancy. 

Mr. Hamerton’s Etching and Etchers (Macmillan) is not a book 
which needs any fresh praise at this time of day; but we may 
note that a new and cheaper edition is now issued, that students 
of an art which is rapidly gaining in public esteem cannot fail to 
be instructed by reading it, while some to whom pure art is of 
secondary importance may be charmed with the admirable descrip- 
tions of scenery in which Mr. Hamerton has long, as well as in 
etching, been a master. But his Sylvan Year (Seeley) deserves 
a fuller notice than we can give it here. It purports to be leaves 
from the note-book of Raoul Dubois, and bears on the title Virgil’s 


Non canimus surdis: respondent omnia silv. 

The twenty etchings with which it is illustrated are for the most 
gost by Mr. Hamerton, and are exquisite examples of his power. 

erhaps the best is “ Ploughs Left in a Lane,” cing p- 90. The 
delicate effect of spring time, on the sky as well as on the trees, is 
rendered in such a way as almost to compensate for the want of 
colour. The picture of a “Peasant Girl,” near the end, by M. 
Greux, after M. Breton, is also very charming. 

Sketches from an Artist's Portfolio (Sampson Low) is a work of 
a very different kind. It contains the rough drawings made by 
Mr. Sydney Hall during the French and German War, and is only 
joc es as giving exactly the impressions produced on his mind 

the scenes he witnessed. Sketches done on the spot have 

ways an interest greater than that of drawings finished after- 

‘ial. Even with this excuse, however, it seems hardly worth 
while to have printed the t volume. 

M. Bida issues the English edition of the G of St. Mark 
Illustrated (Sampson Low). This is the third volume of his mag- 
nificent series. Bida’s conceptions of well-worn subjects are 
original, not always very reverent, sometimes rather theatrical, but 
for the most part finely etched. 

An illustrated alphabet entitled 4 to Z ; betng Twenty-Siv Notes 
on a Soldier's Trwmpet (Houghton and Gunn), is by Surgeon-Major 
F, E. Scanlan, and is amusing on the whole, though it strangel 
resembles Captain Seccombe’s Army and Navg Drolleries whic 
we noticed a fortnight ago. A very little fun probably a 
long way on an ante-room table, but it is a curious and inexplicable 
coincidence that both these officers should have offered alphabets 
to their comrades. 

Another gorgeously coloured volume is made up in Mr. Walter 
Crane's Bluebeard Picture Book ‘hese most char- 
mingly harmonized cartoons are ted to educate young eyes. 
One drawback about their wide circulation is, however, that in 
another generation the pai of the English school of chance 
colourists will find themselves without patronage, It is evident 


at a glance that the same taste cannot possibly be satisfied with Mr. 
Crane’s scientific “ symphonies” and with a picture in the ordinary 
academical style. Mr. Crane may be congratulated as a benefactor 
of his species, for he has added not a little to the pleasure of living, 
and, for many people, has called a dormant sense into active and 
happy existence. 

Also finely coloured, and ina style of considerable harmony, is 
the History of Bluebeard’s Six Wives (Grant), by Miss Sabilla 
Novello. The story is not equal to the illustrations; but, as it 
accounts for much that has hitherto been obscure in the history 
of the last wife and only widow, it may be found interesting 
to those little people who always want to get to the very be- 


ginning. 

Mr. Marks, A.R.A., perhaps deserves credit for having first 
published childrer-s books with illustrations in a style which 
eould be suceessfully imitated by colour-printing, and which at 
the same time was good in itself. The ‘Good Old Days (Marcus 
Ward) contains five of his pictures in this style, and though we 
have seen them before, we may be glad to see them collected in a 
volume. The book is attractive apart from the pictures. It is a 
story by “Esmé Stuart” of the days of Queen Elizabeth, and is 
a very successful attempt to grapple with the difficulties of his- 
torical fiction. 

Picturesque People (Thompson) is a series of eighteen coloured 
groups of costume, some of them very pretty. ey are by Mr. 

illiam Simpson of the Illustrated News, an artist who has him- 
self visited all the strange folk he has here sketched, and who 
prefixes an excellent account to each picture of the series. 

French Artists of the Present (Seeley) consists of twelve 
“photogravures,” of an excellence ‘hitherto only attained by M. 
Goupil. They represent the pictures of such painters as Géréme, 
and “La Tenerezza,” by Bonnat, is as 
good a reproduction as photography can'secure, and an example to 
the ublishers of our own Album. "The a 
single figure after Bouguereau, is also very charming. The biogra- 
phies by René Menard are extremely well done, and contain 
enumerations of the chief works of each inter noticed. 

La Vie hors de Chez Soi (Pion) is of entertaining sketches 
and drawings of all sizes. nch life out of town, and the 
manners and customs of and foreigners, notably the 
English, who visit them at their watering-places, are amusingly 
portrayed. The morals of the book are such as may commonly be 
found in contemporary French novels. 

It used to be openly prophesied by wise folk that photography 
would ruin After the experience of some fifteen 
years since “ cartes de visite” were inventted—perhaps it would be 
more correct to say discovered—is portraiture dead? The answer 
is to be found in such publications as Vanity Fair, which is only 
one of a full half-dozen of periodicals whose chief, or, as in the 
present case, only worthy attraction is in the portrait of some 
eminent person with which it isadorned. The Vanity Fair Album 
gathers into one volume year by year the portraits issued weekly by 
the paper, and in doing so takes care only to insert the memoirs by 
“Jehu Junior”; so that the Album is really not only a. capital 
portrait gallery, but also a dictionary of contemporaries, sometimes, 
indeed, touched off very happily, and for the most part avoiding 
outrages on taste and manners. The most pleasing likeness in the 
volume has been made of Sir George Jenkinson, which, but that it 
is a little out of drawing, is in no sense a caricature. Mr. Raikes, 
Mr. Hayward, and Dr. Lyon Playfair, on the other hand, have 
something less than justice done to though the likenesses 
Dr. Pusey end Dean Liddell, and’ two mare; Moss 

. Pusey an i J i two more, Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey. 

Mr. Lehmann issues a budget of also. The series is to 
be continued. The present publication consists of ten heads, 
photographed from Mr. Lehmann’s drawings, and made upin a neat 
case under the title of Portrait Studies of Celebrities (Bruckmann). 
Among the “ celebrities ” are Lord Houghton, the late Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Mr.Charles Reade, Mr. Martin, and Mr. Watts, R.A. They 
ne! wl equally pleasing, equally well drawn, and equally wanting 
in fo 

A third and cheaper translated edition of The Universe, by Dr. 
Pouchet (Blackie and Son), has come out this year. The book is 
already so well known, and has been so much commended, that it 
is not necessary to review it here again. LZ’ Insecte, by M. Michelet 
(Hachette), appears also in a new form, but this time illustrated 

engravings of great delicacy. le of the le Tess 

will be best indicated by translating the last few lines of 
face: —“ Yesterday I gave Oiseau, a rush of the heart towards the 
light. To-day the same force, on the contrary, brings me to earth 
to embark with you on the great living sea of metamorphoses. 
World of mysteries and of shadows. It is, however, from it that 
we find the brightest lights thrown = the two dear treasures 
of the soul—Immortality and Love.” Animaux dé la France, 
by M. Victor Rendy (Hachette), is beautifully illustrated. Some 
of the woodcuts are the same as those in The Universe, but, since 
they are as good as could well be desired, this is no fault, but 
rather a merit. M. Renda intends his book for children, so he 
ysiological details which are only necessary in a purely scientific 
mg “There is, however, an immense amount of information in 
this large book of nearly eight hundred Tropical Nature 
(Seeley), though a handsome book and fairly illustrated, is rather 
too dry. It certainly professes to be only a compilation, but there 
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is no reason why it should not have been written so as to make it | 
attractive to the young — for whom it was probably intended. 
There is a great deal of interesting matter, and if the dishing up 
were done with a lighter hand it would be really liked by boys. 
Animal Life Throughout the Globe (Nelson) is another publica- 
tion of the same sort; so is Beneath the Surface, brought out 
Wy the same publisher ; but both are in a much cheaper form than 
ropical Nature. 

The Land of the Lion (Seeley) is merely an account of the hunt- 
ing of different kinds of wild animals and birds in Africa. We 
confess to a pre udice against putting into the hands of boys de- 
scriptions of the deaths of animals which are killed only for 
sport. Boys are cruel enough by nature, and are certainly not the 
better for being enco to look upon the brute creation as their 
lawful prey to hunt or torture as they please, provided they 
are amused by the occupation. Half Hours with the Animals, 
which belongs to the same series, is much more to our taste, as 
the stories are likely to interest children, and to make them 
considerate towards their pets. It is often rather difficult 
to come at the exact truth of many of the wonderful tales 
one hears about the sagacity of dogs. Masters are a little 
prone to talk of them as mothers do of their babies, and 
to see in some accidental action the proof of a wisdom which 
in that particular case was imaginary. The editor of this 
book has gathered from all quarters such amazing stories of their 
intelligence and affection that one closes it with the convic- 
tion that to call a man a dog ought to be a compliment. Goatland, 
also belonging to the same series, is the history of a little London 
boy of eight, who to stay with his uncle in the West of 
England, and there learns a great deal about the wonders and 
beauty of the country, of which he has hitherto seen little or nothing. 
Fables Illustrated Stories Real Life, by Mrs. George 
Cupples (Nelson), consists merely of a few fables selected from 
/Esop with modern tales tacked to them. The book is illustrated, 
and some of the pictures are by Harrison Weir. 

The boys who welcomed the first volume of Peter Parley’s 
Annual at a time when there was little of this kind of 
literature published are now growing into elderly men. They 
look with surprise at the abundant provision made for the 
children of y, and possibly wonder whether the few well- 
thumbed books they had did not give them more pleasure 
than this embarras de richesse would have done. The ;present 
volume is the thirty-fifth, and consists almost entirely of stories. 
Every Boy's Annual (Routledge) contains several serials :—“ A 
Voyage Round the World,” by Jules Verne, “ From Cadet to 
Colonel,” by Major-General Sir coms Seaton, and “ The Original 
Robinson Crusoe,” by the Rev. H.C. Adams. There are twelve 
chapters upon “Modern Magic” by Professor Hoffman, and 
quantities of puzzles of all kinds. 

Aunt Judy's Christmas Volume (Bell and Sons) is beloved by all 
children who are happy enough to it. The history of “A 
very Ill-tempered Family,” by Mrs. Ewing, is an excellent and clever 
story. The account of the getting u of a Christmas play, and all 
the hitches which occur to try the children’s temper, is admirably 
told. The youngsters are as warm-hearted as they are warm- 
tempered, so one cannot help forgiving them for the wicked rages 
into which they sometimes fall, and for which they are always 
penitent when they cool. There are many agreeable papers upon 
various subjects. 

The Good Hour (Routledge) is translated from the German of 
Berthold Auerbach, and is profusely illustrated with engravings. 
The book is intended for the hour of evening holiday when the 
family meet together, and none of the papers are longer than 
could be read in that time. The Golden Harp Album and Little 
Wide Awake, issued by the same publisher, are much on the same 
= only that they are suited to the little ones of the family. 

hey are also illustrated, some of the pictures being already well 
known as having appeared elsewhere. We prefer Pletsch’s 
drawings without the colour, which has been added to them in 
two little books we have already noticed, although probably the 
children would not with us. The Golden Picture-Book 

Nelson) is a pleasant collection of simple stories and rhymes for 
little children. The illustrations are for the most part already 
familiar in the nursery. 

Of republications of good old favourite story-books which have 
been able to hold their own inst all comers, we have received 
neat editions of The Fairchild Family aioe ; Hans Brinker 

Sampson Low); Miss Edgeworth’s Juvenile Works, The Story of 
the Robin, b . Trimmer, the Basket of Flowers, and Anna Ross, 
brought out by Mr. Warne, and a pretty edition, with photographic 
illustrations, of Lamb's Tales from e (Bickers). 

Stories from China (Seeley) isa really bright and pleasant book on 
the subject. A lady is supposed to tell them to a yd of boys and 
girls who meet once a month in order to do work for a missionary 
society. These stories will be found excellent for the purpose of 
reading aloud at a similar gathering, and would, we think, be 
much 8 in the village lending library, as the style is 
clear and simple, and the information given of a kind to interest 

ycung people. The Mandarin’s Daughter (Griffith and Farran), 

y Samuel Mossman, is also a popular book about China, and 
gives a full account of the great aeping rebellion, as well’ as 
many details of the home life of the Chinese. The illustrations 
aze poor. A few facsimiles of native drawings would have been a 
great improvement, 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


bly chief place among German literary productions of the day 
belongs to one which has already received ample notice from 
the press of all Europe. We refer to the famous vindication 
of Count Arnim in his quarrel with Prince Bismarck*, with 
which we are here only concerned in its literary aspect. From 
this point of view it is entitled to the testimony that any weight 
it may possess is due rather to the cogency of the facts adduced 
than to any art or sophistry in the manner of their presentation. It 
is by no means pointed or pungent, and, apart from the annoyance 
which the publication of confidential correspondence may have oc- 
casioned to Prince Bismarck, contains little to disturb that states- 
man’s equanimity. None of the parties concerned, indeed, appear 
to much advantage; the pamphleteer’s version of the dispute 
ascribes to Prince Bismarck a petulance only excusable on the 
ground of nervous irritability, while the Count, on his own show- 
ing, was guilty of the serious indecoruam and indiscretion of 
exhibiting himself as the Prince’s destined successor. It is natural 
to reflect that such things could hardly occur in the healthy public 
life of a free people. The Prince could not lead an independent 
Parliament for a week in the mood of mind here attributed to 
him, nor could the Count have felt so secure of the favour of his 

y as he flattered himself that he was of his sovereign’s. The 
singular title of the pamphlet, it may be added, proves to be a 
quotation from St. Bernard. 

Very different is the impression produced by Baron yon Goltz’st 
history of the operations of Prince Frederick Charles’s army sub- 
sequent to the fall of Metz. It is the record of an almost unbroken 
series of successes, achieved by such a union of strategy, valour, 
and discipline as the world has rarely-seen.'’ At the. same time 
Baron von Goltz is eloquent in his tribute to his opponents, . For 
the rank and file of Gambetta’s armies little indeed is to he 
said; they were composed of indifferent materials, which there was 
no time to get into proper shape. So much the more ‘remarkable 
were the energy. and resources of the Government and the prin- 
cipal commanders. Von Goltz confesses that.Prince Frederick 
Charles had quite enough to do; and it seems perfectly clear ‘that 
if Bazaine, as his duty was, had previously worn down the Prince’s 
army by constant sorties, it would have been unable to maintain 
the offensive, or to prevent a very serious effort for the relief of 
Paris. Its force never exceeded 70,000 men. 

Professor Héfner’s investigation of the history of the Emperor 
Severus ¢ is a dry but painstaking and accurate book. The first 
chapters are occupied with a critical examination of the authori- 
ties for the history of Severus. The writer fully concurs with 
Ziircher’s opinion as to the perfect fidelity of Dion Cassius, and 
the untrustworthiness of Herodian. The various. episodes -of 
Severus’s reign are then minutely investigated, without any im- 
portant modification of received views. A subsequent volume will 
comprise the history of the descendants of Severus. 

Lieutenant Colonel von Versen § served under Lopez in the 
Paraguay war, of which he has already given us a valuable 
account. After his extrication from one of the most unpleasant 
predicaments in which a soldier of fortune ever found himself, he 

roceeded to make the tour of America, crossing the Argentine 
tepublic to the Pacific, proceeding by steamer, with an occa- 
sional disembarkation, to San Francisco, visiting the Yosemite 
Valley, and then travelling by the Pacitic Railway to the States, 
the northern half of which he inspected minutely. He writes 
like a man of sense and observation, but there is little novelty in 
his yolume. 

Explorers of the Alpine districts of Southern Germany—if they 
can read German—will feel indebted to H. Noé || for an excellent 
handbook, characterized by literary ability, and enlivened b 
legend and anecdote. Another contribution to Alpine literature 4 
treats of the origin of the mountain system of Europe, which, 
as well as terrestrial mountain systems in general, is referred to 
the upheaval occasioned by the inequality of internal contraction 
at the remote period when the earth was a variable star. 

W. Scherer’s History of German Poetry in the "Eleventh and 
Twelfth Centuries ** isa very clear, readable, and entertaining 
account of the subject. It is one of a series of works on the his- 
tory of the German language and literature published at Strasburg 
by Mr. K. J. Triibner. Another valuable work in the same series 
is a history of the contentions which preceded the reform of the 
municipal constitution of Strasburg in ‘the fifteenth century ft, 


* Pro Nihilo! Vorgeschichte des Arnim’schen Processes. Hft.1. Zirich: 
Verlags-Magazin. London: Nutt. 

+ Die Operationen der 11. Armee an der Loire. Von Freiherrn von der 
Goltz. Berlin: Mittler. London: Triibner & Co. 

t~ Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Kaisers L. Septimius Severus und 
seiner Dynastie. Von Dr. M. J. Héfner. Bd. 1. Giessen: Richer. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

Streifziige. Von Max von Versen. Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 

| Deutsches Alpenbuch. Von Heinrich Noé. Bd. 1. Glogau: Flem- 
ming. London: Williams & Norgate. 

{| Die Entstehung der Alpen. Von Eduard Suess. Wien: Braumitiller 
London: .Williams & Norgate. 

- ** Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung {im elften und zwilften Jahrhun- 
oe Von W. Scherer. Strassburg: K. J. Triibner. London: Triibner 
tt Strassburg zur Zeit der Zunfthiimpfe und die Reform seiner Verfassu 
und Verwaltung im xv. Jahrhundert. Yon G. Schmoller. Strassburg: 4 

J Triibner. London: Triibner & Co. , 
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with the text of the laws and regulations enacted on that 
occasion. 

Signor Comparetti’s admirable monograph on “ Virgil in the 
Middle Ages” * is a work which we trust will some day be added 
to English, as, in Dr. Diitschke’s excellent translation, it has already 
been added to German, literature. Few literary themes possess 
more interest than this story of the survival of a monument of 
exquisite culture into a rude ignorant age, and its gradual incrus- 
tation with the ideas of the time, until, like a sunken column encum- 
bered with marine products, it has become a quaint, picturesque, 
unsymmetrical object, the mere distortion of its former self. 
The groundwork of Virgil's distinction as a legendary figure was, 
as Signor Comparetti shows, laid in the first instance by the 
essentially national character of his poem; secondly, by its uni- 
versal employment as a schoolbook. The poet thus became a 
figure as familiar to the popular imagination as Romulus or Julius 
Cesar, and in the general decay of the latest age of the Roman 
Empire acquired a character for infallibility and omniscience. The 
relation of classical literature to Christianity at this period is a 
difficult question, on which Signor Comparetti has collected 
citations sutlicient to establish the most contradictory opinions. 
The sum of the matter would seem to be that the Christians 
theoretically contemned Pagan literature, but practically found 
themselves unable to dispense with it. Virgil, however, was pre- 
served from disrepute by the peculiar veneration for him which 
had slowly grown up; by his semi-official association with the 
Empire, regarded in the middle ages as a co-ordinate power with the 
Church ; and, not least, by the universal interpretation of the Fourth 
Eclogue as a Messianic prophecy. This latter belief naturally 
begot a school of allegorizing interpretation of his works, an 
astounding example of which exists in the treatise of Fulgentius 
“De Continentia Vergiliana.” The transition from mythical ex- 
position to romantic invention was easy. The Virgilian legend, 
strictly so called, arose at Naples, where the poet's sepulchre had 
always been shown. The particular form it assumed was, Signor 
Comparetti thinks, largely determined by the influence of Byzan- 
tine ideas in Southern Italy during the first centuries of the Lower 
Empire. These included a beliet in talismans, and nearly every 
trait of the genuine Neapolitan legend is in some manner associ- 
ated with some charm wrought by Virgil for the protection of his 
beloved city. In passing, as it speedily did, into the general body 
of the romantic literature of the period, the story received numerous 
additions at variance with the original conception, which have 
afforded the author material for some most entertaining chapters. 
At the same time, under the influence of the revival of letters, a 
more just and dignitied, if still visionary, conception of Virgil had 
been growing up, which culminates in the t work of Dante. 
To this Signor Comparetti devotes two highly interesting chapters ; 
his book is altogether a most agreeable example of erudition pre- 
sented in an elegant and popular form. 

Professor Kinkel’s contributions to the history of art t form a 
truly delightful volume. One only, a graceful disquisition on 
the difference between ancient and modern art, deals with the 
general philosophy of the subject. The others treat of isolated 
topics 2f inquiry. One of the most interesting is a description of 
a trip to Stonehenge, with a theory as to the date and origin of 
the monument which (for we are not sure of the original time of 
publication) may perhaps have anticipated the promulgation of 
similar views by Mr. Fergusson. Professor Kinkel contends for a 
very late period of construction, in the fifth century. He points 
out the agreement of this view with the popular tradition as re- 

rted by Geotlrey of Monmouth, and maintains that the granite 
in Stonehenge is Irish, which could not have been brought over 
before the introduction of Roman civilization into Britain. He 
endeavours to escape the difficulty attendant on the erection of a 
heathen temple in Christian times by representing the period 
between the Monel evacuation and the Saxon conquest as one of 
great tolerance and eclecticism in religious matters. This is 
perhaps the least satisfactory part of his argument. The most 
elaborate essay in the volume, and one from the nature of the sub- 
ject affording less tield for controversy than the rest, treats of the 
numerous legends which have arisen, especially in the middle ages, 
from the misunderstanding of the subject or the symbolism of 
works of art. Many most entertaining and remarkable instances 
are adduced. The church of St. Sophia at Constantinople and the 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus are the subjects of very interesting 
essays, the latter of which has already appeared in an English 
periodical. There is also an excellent account of Wenceslaus 
Hollar; it is not a little surprising, however, that during his 
long residence in England Kinkel should have failed to discover 
Hollar’s engravings in the Print Room of the British Museum. 
Other essays are devoted to minor subjects of artistic controversy, 


such as the identity of the sculptor of the Knife-sharpener at | 


Florence, and of the modern restorer of the Farnese Bull. The 
former statue, long considered an antique, is attributed by Kinkel 
to Guglielmo della Porta; the restoration of the Farnese group he 
ascribes to Giovanni della Porta, a son of Guglielmo, better known 
under the name of Bianchi. 

The opinions of Professor Bona Meyer } are always worthy of 


* Virgil im Mittelalter. Von Domenico Comparetti. Aus dem Italie- 
nischen iibersetzt von Hans Diitschke. Leipzig: Teubner. London: 
Asher & Co, 

+ Mosaik zur Kunstgeschichte. Von Dr. Gottfried Kinkel. 
Oppenheim. London: Asher & Co. 


Berlin : 


' torical than a strictly biological work. The first 


Zum unserer Zeit. Von Jiirgen Bona Meyer. Bonn: 
illi 


Marcus. London: Williams & Norgate. 


-attention, especially when he appears as a moderator between 


extreme views. Such is his character throughout the greater part 
of his essays on the Culturkampf of our era, a theme which he is 
not disposed to restrict to the particular phase under which it is at 
present manifesting itself in his own country. His sympathies are 
wholly with the cause of progress; but if, on the one hand, the 
shameless the Roman Catholic priesthood calls 
forth his contemptuous rebuke, on the other, a long and interesting 
sketch of the gradual growth of toleration to our own time may be 
construed as an admonition to his countrymen not to appropriate 
their pene position under pretence of assaulting it. Other 
valuable essays treat of the difficulties attendant on the 
ment of common schools on the unsectarian principle, and on the 
prospects of free churches, and of such associations for religious 
purposes as the Protestanten Verein. In other disquisitions the 
writer takes a wider scope, discussing such questions as the influ- 
ence of culture upon happiness, of opulence upon intelligence, and 
of education upon morality. He writes fairly and temperately 
upon questions connected with women, and, while maintaining the 
quantitative, not the qualitative, inferiority of woman's intellectual 
powers to man’s, considers nevertheless that a feminine influence 
on public affairs might be salutary in countries where the domi- 
nating conception of life is too exclusively utilitarian. On the 
whole, these essays are productions of a remarkably fair and im- 
partial thinker, whose candour towards opponents by no means 
denotes the absence of decided convictions on his own part. 
“Panacea and Theodicea”,* by Alexander Jung, may be a 


| profound hieroglyphic, but is more probably an unintelligible 
rhapsody. The most comprehensible part is the preface, in which 


the writer expresses a well-founded apprehension that he will be 
little read and not at all understood. 

A tract by Dr. Voelkel on the reconciliation of religion and 
science ¢, and an academical discourse by Professor Ludwig { on 
the religion and philosophy of the Vedas, are both useful little 
publicaticns on subjects of importance, but contain little that is 
positively novel. 

The two excellent series of popular lectures and popular 
pamphlets published by C. Liideritz § continue their useful course. 
The subjects of the former may occasionally be too abstruse, but, 
taken as a whole, they must rank among the most valuable machi- 
nery for Ampaca. the results and the ideas of advanced culture 
among the community at large. Among the most interesting of 
the lecture series may be named Dondorff” 8 discourse on the 
Normans, Weniger’s on the Museum of Alexandria, Bastian’s on 
primitive ideas of the soul, and Joseph’s on the grottoes of 
Carinthia. Zittel’s pamphlet on Protestant Church service, and 
Nippold’s on the recent revival of a belief in witchcraft, are im- 
= contributions to the parallel series of “Tracts for the 

imes.” 

A treatise on zoology, by the eminent naturalist Pagenstecher 
is, so far as the pulitieation has hitherto proceeded, rather an Be 
part is mainly 
occupied with a review of the opinions of previous naturalists, and 
the third book of this section, if it stood alone, might be recom- 
mended to the general reader as a perspicuous and not unduly 
technical summary of the subject. Dr. Pagenstecher is an admirable 
exponent of the opinions of others, and treats all schools with sin- 
gular fairness, though himself apparently inclining to the Darwinian 
theory. His own views, however, will be more fully developed in 
his second volume. 

Emanuel Geibel{], who appeared in his first productions as a lyrist 
of romantic sympathies, has of late betrayed an increasing attrac- 
tion towards the severity of antique form. His “Classical Book of 
Songs,” in the original metres, is an agreeable and acceptable addi- 
tion to the extant store of translation from the classics, even in a 
literature so opulent in this respect as that of Germany. With 
all his endeavours after finish and symmetry, the fluency and 
facility of the modern lyrist assert themselves more conspicuously 
than these specifically antique qualities, and his versions of Horace 
strike us as considerably more successful than his renderings from 
the Greek, The translator's skill is equal in both instances, but 
the intellectual affinity is greater in the former. The definition of 
“songs ” is construed with sufficient liberality to include a number 
of translations from the Latin elegiac poets. 

The fragments of the Phaethon of Euripides are so extensive as 
to have elicited hints for a complete restoration from the late Mr. 
Peacock in England, and from Goethe in Germany. Herr Arnold 
Beer ** has now attempted an independent drama on the subject. 
His style and diction are very elegant; the chief defect of his 
treatment is perhaps the subordinate position allotted to Phaethon 
himself, who hardly appears, except at the catastrophe. This 

* Panacee und Theodicee. Von Alexander Jung. 2 The. Leipzig: 
Brockhaus. London: Asher & Co. 

+ Christenthum und Wissenschaft. Ein Wort der Verstindigung. Von 
Dr. A. Voelkel. Elberfeld: Lott. London: Williams and Norgate. 

t Die philosophischen und religitisen Anschauungen des Veda in ihrer 
= Von Alfred Ludwig. Prag: Tempshe. London: ‘Triibner 


§ Sammlung gemeinverstindlichen wissenschaftlichen Vortriige. Deutsche 
Zeit- und Streit-trogen. Berlin: Liideritz. London: Williams & Norgate. 
Zovlogie, oder Grundgesetze des thierischen Baus und 

ns. Von H. A. Pagenstecher. Th. 1. Berlin: Wiegandt. Londor : 
Williams & Norgate. 

Classisches Liederbuch. Griechen und Rimer in deutscher Nachbildung. 
Von E. Geibel. Berlin: Hertz. London: Williams & Norgate. 
ad Tragiédie von Arnold Beer. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: 
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catastrophe would be difficult to exhibit on the stage. One of the 
directions runs something to this effect :—“ A thunderbolt hits the 
sun, and knocks it into space.” 7 

Sacher Masoch * is, we believe, an Austrian Pole. He certainly 
does not write like an ordinary German novelist, and his example 
might have some effect in diminishing the abstruseness and hazi- 
ness which he justly censures in his brother novelists, were it the 
fruit of any deeper esthetic principle than a taste for the French 
school of fiction. As an imitation of the lively style of French 
novelists his work is very creditable; it is to be regretted that the 
imitation extends to some of their most peculiarities. 
He is French also in his politics ; the “ ideals of the time ” in Ger- 
many are, in his apprehension, ignoble and selfish; the thirst for 
liberty is ill exchanged for the lust of conquest; in a word, his 
strain is nearly that of a French novelist who should have laid his 
@cene in Germany. 

The subject of A. Albert's “ Harsh Laws ” ¢ is painful, being the 


suffering to which women are subjected by unjust legislation in , 


some parts of Germany. The story is nevertheless recommended — 


by its earnestness of purpose, freedom from exaggeration, and per- | 


fect fidelity to nature. This latter valuable quality is perhaps 
sometimes carried too far in the conversations, which are apt to 
become tedious by dint of sheer truth of representation. 

The most elaborate article in the November number of the 
Rundschau } is an essay on Michael Angelo ; the most generally in- 
teresting is one by A. Vambéry on the Losnian revolt, with especial 
reference to the Mohammedanized Slavonians. His conclusion is 
that the elements of an independent State are wanting in the in- 
surgent provinces. Baron von Weber contributes some interesting 
reminiscences of his acquaintance with his father’s old antagonist, 
Rossini. An article on recent Roman history includes a disparaging 
estimate of Dean Merivale’s work. A paper on the Russian press 

mises to be very interesting, but has not yet got beyond the 
undation of the Moscow Gazette. 


* Die Idv-ale unserer Zeit. Roman von Sacher Masoch. 4 Bde. Bern: 
Haller. London: Nutt. 

f Harte Gesetze. Von Auny Albert. Stuttgart: Metzler. 
Wi & Norgate. 


London : 


Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. Jahrg. 2, 
2. Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner & Co. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—NOTICE to ARTISTS.—The results 

of the Exhibition and Sales of this Season have been so gratifying that the Directors 

will again offer MEDALS for the BEST PICTURES and DRAWINGS EXHIBITED for 

1876-7. Receiving duys February 2ist_and 22nd, at St. George’s Hall, Langham Place.—For 
conditions apply to Mr. C. W. Wass, Picture Gallery, Crystal Palace. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.— 
The FOURTEENTH WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is 
NOW OPEN, Pall Mail East. Ten till Five. Admission ls. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
ORE’S GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 


PR.ETORIUM,” with “ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” ** The Night of the Crucifixion,” 
La Vigne,” Soldiers of the Cross,” **Chrisuan Martyrs,’ Gaming Table,” &c.—DORS 
GALLERY,35 New Bond Street. Ten to Six. Admission, ls. 


RLY AH WALTON. — WINTER 
_ OPEN.—A L Collection of Fine Water-Colour Drawings on VLE Wand for SALE. 
Burlington Gallery, 191 Piccadilly. Ten till Dusk.—Admission, including Catalogue, 1s. 


| NIVERSITY of LONDON.—The following are the Dates 
at which the several EXAMINATIONS in the UNIVERSITY of LONDON for the 
Year 1876 will commence : 


EXHIBITION now 


Matriculation ........ Monday, January 10,and Monday, June 26. 
Bachelor Of Arts rst b.A., Monday, July 17. 
cond B.A., Mo stober 23. 
Master of Brauch Mond Branch II., Monday, June 12; 


Branch LL1., 
Doctor of Literature ........ First D. Lit., Mc 


Scriptural Examinations. 
Bachelor of science 


of Science 
Bachelor of Monday, January 10, 
Doctor of Liursday, January 20. 
Bachelor of Medicine........ Preliminary seienti . Monday, July 17. 
First M.B., Monday. July 31. 
Second M.B., Mor » November 6. 
Bachelor of Surgery ........ Tuesday, November 28. 
Master in Surgery ... Monday, November 27. 
Doctor of Medicine... Monday, November 27. 
80:4 } Monday, December 11. 
Monday, May 1. 
The Regulations relating to the above Examinations and Decrees may be obtained 5 
cation to The Registrar of the University of London, Burlingion London, 


December 10, 1875. WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 


Examination for Wom 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The PROFESSOR- 
_SHIP of SANSKRIT will become VACANT at Christmas, in « 

of Professor EGGRLING Chair of Sanskrit at Edicinagh. he 

his appointment are requested to send their Applicatio d Lest ial 2 - 

signed not later than the instant. 

December 1, 1875. 


JOHN ROBSON, B.A,, Secretary to the Council. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Sarurpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d., or 
$7 58 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, at 
the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or to Mr. B. FP. 
Srevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, London. 
International Money Orders can be sent from any office in 
the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, may 
commence at any time. 


The Saturpay Ruview ?s duly registered for transmission abroad. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,951, DECEMBER 18, 1875: 


Libels on English Policy. | Egypt and Abyssinia. 
The Liberal Party. |The Suez Canal Correspondence. French Factions. 
Lord Carnarvon and the Cape Colony. Mr. Forster and the London Trades Council. 


A Popular Murderer. 
oe Consideration of Others. Pola. 
Ideal Men and Women. The Military Libel Case. The Loss of the Dewts-hland. 
Employers and Workmen in France. Winter Exhibitions. 
Theatres. 
Cadmon. 
Books of Eton Biography. § Ewald’s Life of Prince Charles Stuart. 
The Spectre of the Vatican. Monteiro’s Angola and the River Congo. 

Heath’s Fern Paradise. A Secret of the Sea. Christmas Books—IV. 

German Literature. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,050, DECEMBER 11, 1875: 


The President's Message—Germany—The Suez Canal—Sir Stafford Northcote at 
Manchester—The French Senate—The Press on Army Mobilization—France 
and Egypt—The Mistletoe Inquest. 

@ardinal Manning on the Great Charter—Hog-Hunting—Mantegna’s Triumph of 
Julins Casar—A Hard Winter—Mr. Gladstone's Latin Hymn—Charity and the 
Clergy—-Crossed Cheques—The Cattle Show. 

Victorian Poets—Life of Bishop Gray—More English Grammars—Below the Salt— 


Forrest’s Australian Explorations—Hermann’s Human Physiology—Christmas 
Books. ~—Minor Notices. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


N 1 ETROPOLITAN 


HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND. 


Jatron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Mansion House, E.C., December 18, 1875. 

A_ MEETING of the Constituents of this Fund—namely. of the Clergy and Ministers of 
Religion whose Congregations have contributed to its aid during the last two years together 
with two Lay Members of their several Congregations—is summoned by the LORD MA\ UK to 
attend in the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House on Wednesday, the 22nd Instant, at 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon, to fix the date of the next HOSPITAL SUNDAY. and to elect the Council 
tor the year is76, and for other business. Inthe event of any‘one entitled to Tickets of Admis- 
sion to the Meeting not having received them, application should at once be made to Mr. HENRY 
= ae, the sccretary, at the Mansion House, E.C., in order that they may be for- 

arded, 


UBLIC READING and SPEAKING, IMPEDIMENTS of 
Rev. ALEX. J. D. D'ORSEY, I 
larsh or Weak Voice, Indistinet A: ion, Nervous Hesitaney, St ering, Thic 
( nants, 08 tion of “h,’ "Momotonous Reading, 
Speaking, Lite.ess De.ivery, Foreign or Provineial Accent, and i 
Daily, frum to il A.M., at 13 Pr ince’s Square, Ww 


FAMiINGT IN COLLEGE.—Classical, Modern, and Junior.— 
Muster, ‘Lhe Rev. JOSEPH WOOD, M.A.. late Fellow of St. John’s College, 


xford. ‘he NEXT TERM begins January 25.—For parti ulars, apply 
MASTER, College House. ary OF partic apply to the Rev. the Vicg- 


3.D., receives Pupils suffering from 


RCHDEACON JOHNSON’S SCHOOL, Oakham. Founded 
ad- Mast: ROBERT TABRAIIAM, M.A,, 
Malvern College.—‘his SCHOOL has been recently reconstituted, and is n W speci i 
tor traini) BUYS for Professional and Mercantile pursuits. ‘here are Sixtees 
£32 a year each at Cainbridge, to which Scholars from Oakham and Uppingham Schools havea 
ral of £30 and, year at he. Sehool, and Four of £50 a year each, tenable by. 
joys leaving the Schoo!, at the Universities, Cooper's Hill, W oolwic othe 
The Trustees intend to establish shortly Laboratories for Chemistry, Natural Science, 


&e. Inclusive terms, £62 4s. per annum. For Prospectus a 
&c, address Rev. the HEADs 


late Assistant Master in 


ANCASTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL— 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, January 18 and 19, 1876. Seniors 
must be under Sixteen, Juniors under Fourteen, on January 1. Identical Papers will be set 


simultaneously at Laneaster and Cambridge. Particulars on applicati 
HBAD-MASTER. pplication to the Rev. the 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL, Yorkshire. —NEW SCHEME.— 
aad Jovernors we nown for their Interest in Education; New Cubicles, Bath-root 
ting Exhibitions, and other Scaolarships.—For details, apply to the 


BINGDON SCHOOL, Berks (Six Miles from Oxford).— 
There will be VACANCIES for BOARDERS Next Term. 


The Bui-dings are new and extensive ; on gravel soil 3; the site open, and the fields for re- 
creation large. 


A Public School Education is given at moderate cost, with Classical and Modern sides, 
For general Prosjectus, University Scholarships. and Entrance Schol hips to be 
in December, apply to Key. Es SUMMERS, Head-Master, 


AUDENH AM 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL (near Watford). 
Founded A.D. 1597. 
the Now ms sre founded of the value of £50 per annum for 


) ther place of libers i lor the 
purpose of fitting the holder fur some Proiession. odnention, cs 

Also, Ten Junior and Ten Senior Platt Scholarships are to be established, th 
about sone -hait, the latter nearly the whole, of the expense of maintenance ond pw hth 4 
the Schoui. 

An Election to Three Junior Scholarships, of the value of £39 per ¥ 

r cholarships, of the + annum for Th ars, 

will be held in aye of Candidates must be between Ten 
years. w e he entirely open, but one restricted to certain G 8 i > 
tor are 60 per annum, including the School Fees and charge for 
aundress. urther Information wiil Le given on application to the Kev. ALFRED BE: 
Head-Master ; or to C. KR. Vines, Esq., Brewers’ Hail, Addle Street, jones.” 


(GROVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 


for the Universi for Profe 
Cricket and Runnmg 


and there is a i 
e is onstructed for Sixty Pupi 

and the arr: ns ie Sch The inclusive fee is £120 per 
and Juniors £9 per anoum. re are Entrance Scholarships of £30, 
enable tor three years. For particulars apply to the Head-Master, 4 ABBOTT, BA. 
The Station fur the Schvol is “Seven Sisters.” 


rkshops and Laboratory, 


da) ig 
Second D, Lit., Tuesday, Uctober 10, 
First B.>c., Monday, July 17. 
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